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COMMANDER ROBERT E., 


PEARY, U.5..N. 


PRESIDENT E1Girrnh INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC CoNGRESS 


Ow THE ASSEMBLING OF THE ConGRess In WasHING 
SEPTEMBER §&, 


Geaticwn, Jetgates, aad Wowhers of the 
four alk infernutional Geographies Comgrress 2 


OR the first time, America wel- 
comes you and is honered by 
your presence, For the first 

time we have the pride and pleasure of 
extending a hearty greeting to our dis- 
tinguished friends ami co-workers in 
the great mother science, gathered from 
the civilized nations of the world. 

For the eighth time since its incep- 
tion the International Geographic Con- 
ress meets to mote the progress of dis- 
covery, to listeti’to the resilts of the 
researches of Its Fellows, and to sngwest 
and plan for the future. 

Seven times it has met in the great 

capitalsof Europe; now it mects in the 
anital of your young bit bimcom sister 
of Americh. 

Numbersof you meet here again com- 
rudes of previous Congresses. Others 
have attended their last Congress, and 
stitvive only in their works, 

Stinley and Nordenskjold, captains 
ot the tropics: ‘and the Arctic, have 
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passed away in the quiet of their homes, 
their strenuous work ended years-ago, 

Daly and Du Chaitin have dred amid 
the peaceful surroundings of civiliza- 
lion. 

Andrée and Toll have met their fate 
in the stress of struggle with the icy 
North. 

There have been mimerons '' world 
happenings" since the Inst Congress, 
which, while not purely geographical, 
it may be well perhaps to note bere. 

When the last Congress met a strug: 

gle had been finished: im the distant 
East far-reaching m its effects: the be- 
ginning of a new policy, a new line of 
thought and action, the first step in the 
inevitable and mexorable destiny of 
this. country. 
At the present tinte another struggle 
iS Boing on in the same region, fateful 
with the greatest possibilities to two af 
our friends and neighbors. 

since the last Congress two republics 
have censed to exist in Africa and anew 
one has been born itt Americs, 
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In Asia a great new line of communi- 
cution has been compieted—the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, 

Along the wide floor of the Pacific a 
waorki nerve vibrates today which did 
not exist when you last met—the new 
Pacific cable. 

Wireless telegraphy is: an secom- 
plished fact today, not an experiment, 
and the caps of the globe ina 
short time will throb incessantly with 
coutitless messages. 

Finally, there is that vision of the 
centuries, that envious dream of rion- 
archsand ministerssince(Gomara quested 
for the “Secret of the Strait’’ four 
hundred yearsago—the Isthmiat Canal, 
the union of the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific—the grandest project, the greatest 
engineering, financial, and diplomatic 
probiem of the age. 

A fearless master hand has at astroke 
ent the Gordian tangle that has. hith- 
erto defied the ablest statesmen and 
financiers of the world, and the nations 
today accept without question the Pon- 
ama Canal as a fact. 

A few years hence and the commerce 
of the world will pass freely from the 
eastern sea to the western sea, trayers- 
ing almost air lines from port to port, 
at an enormous saving of time and 
distance and expense, aud this great 
arient-and-occident-facing Republic will 
rest content with coasts united from 
Eastport to the Straits of Fuca. 

Much has been done in the geograph- 
ical world since the last Congress, both 
in the field and in the study, and the 
nimiber of possible great discoveries is 
rapidly narrowing every year, 

Qniy two great prises now wait the 
present-day explorer—the North Pole 
and the South Pole. 

It is interesting to pote how, from 
Congress to Congress, the scene of peo- 
graphical interest shifts from one region 
to another. | 

Afnca, Arctica, Antarctica have fol- 
lowed in anccession. What will it be 
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next, or will some of the old loves con- 
tinue to claim our advances: imtil full 
Sstirrender } 

The most prominent feature of geo- 
graphical work since the last Congress 
has been the activity in Antarctic ex- 
eabalcve The international progrant 

Tmulnted at the last two congresses 
has beet carried out, and a large amd 
valuable amount of work done and ma- 
terial secured. 

Eugland, Germany, Sweden, Seot- 
lar, Helgitn, and France have all serit 
ships to this region, and the result has 
been to wonderfully increase our know!l- 
edge of that most interesting portion of 
the globe. 

I shall not attempt any details or dis- 
cussion. These we shall lave first hand 
from those who have ted the expedi- 
tions and been intimately ieutified with 
them. — 

In the Arctic fiekd there hus been con- 
lintied activity, 

Abruzzi, the able and energetic young 
Italian duke, has in a splendid anc 
effective dash recorded the nearest ap- 
proach to the Pole, and haa by his ex- 
fom fe eliminated F ranz Josef Land 

em further consideration as a polar 





rw type of young man, possessing 
already the prestige of a distinantaan 
tame, devoting his time, his abilities, 
his personal meats to the advancement 
of human knowledge, instead of wast- 
ing them upon idle anitisement, com- 
mands my highest admiration. 

The expeditions of Sverdrup and 
Peary have returned from their four 
years’ alhsence—one with a magnificent 
delineation of that previous great gap 
in Aretic charts, the unknown regions 
west of Elismere Land’; the other with 
the delimitation of the morthern termi- 
nis of the Greenland Archipelago, the 
most northerly known land in the world, 

Mr Ziegier, with commendable, but, 
I fear, misdirected persistence, is push- 
ing his attack upon the Pole eva Franz 
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Josef Lani, and news from his expe- 
dition may be recefved at any time. 
Amundsen is in the field laying siege to 
the north magnetic Pole, 

But there remains stil the Poie itself, 
and the mystery of that three million 
square miles about it, which stand a5 a 
challenge and a reproach to ws. 

In Asin, “the roof of the world," 
there have been numbers of workers. 

The American explorers, Pumpelly 
and the Workmans, have done good 
work, The latter have ‘attained the 
highest altitude yet reached by human 
beings, 7,155 ineters, 

But the magnificent work of Sven 
Hedin, the great Swedish traveler, far 
SULT PuLSSes that of all other explorers in 
this region. In fact, this explorer ul 
doubtedly stands foremost in evergy and 
extent and accuracy of his work among 
the active explorers of the day, 

Lhassa, “the Forbiiden City,"’ the 
inystery amd secret of central Asia, the 
unattained objective of many travelers, 
has been reached and reported upon by 
several, and today the Kuglish military 
expedition af Captain Younghusband 
accupies the city. The sacred city of 
the Liamas is.a mystery no longer. 

In Africa, once ‘the Dark Conti- 
nent,'’ the work of large exploration is 
at an end, and has: been succeeded by 
the work of division and colonization. 
No longer the “‘ Dark Continent ;"" it-ts 
known in its geographical entirety better 
perhaps than South America. 


The fine French surveys im the central 


Soudan, L’Enfant's determination of 
actual water communication between 
Lake Tchad and the Atlantic, through 
the Niger system, and young Grogan’s 
feat, the longitudinal traverse of the 
continent from Cape Town to Cairo, are 
worthy of note. 

Abyssinia in Africa like Tibet in Asta, 
is being trayerset| and studied by trav- 
elers of various nationalities, and Ethi- 
opia is emerging toward a place among 
the natians of the sworld. 
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In North American, “the granary of 
the worid,’’ numbers of & plorers have 
been busy, more particularly in Alaska 
and the northern portion of the conti- 
ment, but this work will be so well cov- 
ered) by various members during the 
meetings of the Congress that I shall not 
attempt it here. | 

A feature perhaps of this region has 
been the recent activity of the:Canadian 
fovermment in exploiting the northern 
lands, though more jn political then o 
geographical mood. 

In South America the main work since 
the last Congress has been that of the 
government boundary commissions. 

In Europe, ‘the metropolis of the 
wurld,'’ geographical work is now of ne- 
cessity a work of detail and rigid scien- 
tific development. 

Of this class of work perhapsno better 
example can be given than thatimaugnu- 
rated anid curried on by Sir John Murray 
in the Scottish lakes. 

The papers before the Congress cover 
this work so well that I meted to go no 
further. 

In the domain of the oceans the mate- 
rial obtained in connection with the sur- 
veys forthe Pacific cables and the de- 

Yelopment of the Pacific ** great deeps ** 
stand prominent. 

So.much forthe work in the field, the 
work which by many istegarded as only 
the raw material. 

As for the advances in the studv, the 
laboratory, the class-room, the text- 
hook, the list of papers before the Con- 
gress inthe Departments of Meteorol- 
ogy, Techtique, Bio-geography, An- 
thropo-ge ¥, and Mathematical, 
Economic, Historical, and Educational 
Geography will attest. | 

What yet remains to be done? On 
this | can touch ofly in the briefest and 
broadest way, and froma personal point 
of view. The Congress will determine 
this question for itself during its sessions. 

The fact of my personal interest in the 
polar field does not affect the truth of 
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the broad statement that there is no 
longer any great pioneer work of geo- 
graphical diseovery to be accomplished 
except at the apices af theearth, at the 
North and South Poles. 

Here alone large arens,guarded by the 
sternest mittiral obstacles to be fourdd 
upon the face of the earth, still challenge 
and defy conqticst. 

lt has been somewhat the fashion dur- 
ing the post few years, mm the interest 
atd enthusiasm excited for Antarctic 
work, to rather decry further Arctic 
work os not likely to be of valne, and to 
assume that in the Antarctic region 
alone is there a field for really valuable 
scientific investigation, 

IL do not at all, agree with this view. 
There are no 3,000,000 square tiles of 
the earth's stirface that do not contain 
acdentiic tiformation of value much 
greater than the cost of securing it. 

Further than this, 1 believe in doing 
the thing that has been begun, and that 
is worth doing, before shifting toa new 
object, : 

There is to higher, purer field of in- 
ternational rivalry than the struggle for 
the North Pole. ee 

Uninilueteed by prospectsof gam, by 
dreams of colonization, by land lust, or 
politics, the centuries’ long strugyle of 
the best and bravest sons of England, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
France, Russia, Italy, and the United 
States, whose oble delegates are here 
today, has tinde this field of effort 
classic, almost sacred, | 

The conquest of the Pole is a man's 
work as well as a geographical ond 
scientific desideratum, and its nvttain- 
ment would move the man and the 
geographer in every one of vou. 

The South Pole, from a practical 
gedgraphic point of view, is no less o 
prize (but Ido not consider it a greater ) 
than the North Pole, but the North 
Pole has a place in histery, in litera- 
tire, in sentiment, if vou will, which 
the South Pole will never hold. 
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Granted the attainment of the North 
Pole, of that the attacks upon both can 
be carried on simultaneously, there is 
no greater behever or stronger advocate 
of the yalue and necessity for South 
Polar exploration and the desirbility 
of pushing it to the very Pole itself 
than |. 

I will note here but two other geo- 
graphicnl feats of primary magnitude 
yet to be accomplished by the explorer, 

The culminating peak of Asia te- 
maims yet to be won. 

The culminating point of North 
Aterica remains yet untrodden by 

Large as-has been the work dane in 
the last nine years, the three salient 
resolutions of the Sixth and Seventh 
Congresses tegarding Antaretic explo- 
ration, map of the world on a uniform 
scale, and ocennography still hold good, 
and I hope to see them reaffirmed by 
this Congress with a foutth in regard 
to Arctic work. | 

It seems to me we ought not to deny 
the aidyaniages to sctence of sompicting 
the exploration of the Arctic regions, 
when the secrets.of an area almost as 
large as Australia, an area within which 
a valuable paper before this Congress 
will indicate the probability of a new 
land, remoin unknown. 

And I sincerely hope that this Con- 
gress will not ignore a ficld of investi- 
gation which, now that the flood tide 
of Antarctic exploration has somewhat 
apent itself, resumes its leading: place 
with five expeditions in the feld or 
preparing to enter It, 

he mceting of this Congress in this 
coumtry holds great posibilities of good 
for os, both as individual geographers 
in being brought m direct contact with 
the work of our colleagues of other 
countries, who are hewing new paths 
aml broadening old ones, and also as a 
country. 

T earnestly hope that this:sessian of 
the Congress will prove a great and last- 
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ing stimulus to the interest of our peo- 
plein g phical and allied research. 

We. 2svgh vigorons Stirring up anced 
awakening to the valne of such work. 
With our abundant wealth, with our 
youth as a nation, our energy, push, 
ainbition, and adaptability, yet as a 
country we have taken no part im large 
efforts In the geographical field for the 
past twenty years, but have allowed 
vou, our friends across the water, to 
shame ws by your splendid examples. 

There is ample toom for a larger 
force of active, able workers in the field 
of geographical investigation. 

There is too much money devoted to 
schools and libraries and too little to 
the field of exploration and research, 
which furnishes the facts for instruction 
it the schools and material with which 
to fill the volumes in the libraries, 

Lsincerely hope that the stimulus of 
this Congress, the breadth and strength 
of the resolutions which it tiny 
and the union here at this Congress, for 
a common object, of all the American 
Geapraphical Associations, all com- 
bined, will lead to such a general in- 
terest as will enable us to take up some 
broad scheme of exploration amd inves- 
tigation and pursue it systematically 
and persistently, not capnctously and 
spastmmlically, to its timate end. 

Personally I should like to see such 

an interest aroused as would enable us 
to take up Antarcticexploration, which 
our [riends acrtss the water have -so 
splendidly begun and prosecuted for the 
last four vears, and which I judge they 
will not pursue further ot present, and 
with the advantage of their advice and 
experience, carry it steadily forward. 

The whole history of Antarctic and 
Arctic exploration has been a series of 
enger spasmodic efforts, attnining o 
greater or less measure of success, ac- 
companied in miny instances by semi- 
frantic and lavish rescue expeditions, 
necessary in Some instances, not meces- 
sary in others, followed by ao reaction 
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and apathy till the training and experi- 
ence pained is forgotten, and a new 
veneration, making another attempt, 
must begin all over again, 

Thisis not the way. Such spasmodic 
efforts will never do the work in the way 
science today demands, There must te 
continuous work extending over o senes 
of years, The project shonid be taken 
np with the isdevatwanctisg thatit must 
be carried on steadily for five or ten or 
more years: it must be handled like any 
humdrum busmess proposition ; it must 
be divested of anv sensational tendency Z 

The idea that a5 soon asa party enters 
the Arctice or Antarctic circle prepara- 
tions must begin for the resone must be 
thrown to the winds, 

The Inxs of a ship or a few men must 
be discounted, 

Such things happen every day in the 
maintime world, but it does not keep 
other ships and men from continuing 
the same yovages, 

The world is getting bigger and 
wealthier every day. 

There are abundant means seeking 
new avenues of expenditures if only 
they can be interested, It is a time of 
big things. Our friends over the water 
have showtl ts-an example in their mu- 
nificent Antarctic Expedition. 

If our geographical societies and sci- 
entific institutions and the government 
would unite, such scheme of work could 
be carried on at an annwal expense oot 
more than a quarter or a fifth of the 
antital income of some of our great in- 
stitutions, 

I have taken Antarctic exploration 
#8 4n example. Personally I should 
prefer to see that carried out, but it 
might just as well be the continued ayVs- 
temuntic atudy of the ocean on a large 

The point I want to make is that the 
time is tripe, and we should have some 
broad national project of geographical 
investigation, of general interest and 
courdinited plan, ona continuing basis, 
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instead of frittering away of time:-and 
money on a heterogeneous variety of in- 
vestiyations of nurrow scope and often 
of small value. 

That there are other fields of investt- 
ration of great value and promise within 
the domain of this Congress goes with- 
out saying. Recognized specialists in 
these ficlds-‘will bring them to the at- 
tention of the Congress in their own 
masterly way. 

l have spoken upon those things upon 
which I think and feel strongly. 

In conclusion, | wish to express our 
obligations andl acknowledgements to 
His Excellency President Roosevelt, 
that splendid, vigorous, typical Amer- 
ican, whe stands at our head today, the 
fearless, unhesitating man of mapnih- 
cently wedded thought and action, who 
has graciously consented to head the 
Congress 

To Baron Richthofen and his col- 
leagues of the Executive Committee of 
the Seventh International Geographic 
Congress, for the way m which they 
have carried out the work intrustel to 
them bv that Congress ; 

To our distinguished foreign visitors 
amd friends, wie have devoted so much 
time ond effort to be present ; 

To thease who, prevented by circ: 
stanees from being present in person, 
have sent ns-most valuable papers ; 

To Professor MeGee and his col- 
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leagues of the Committee of Armnge- 
ihents; and 

To Professor Davis and his colleagues 
of the Cammuttec on Scientiie Program, 
for their tirelessefforts in behalf of this 
Cotperess, 

I cannot close without a word or two 
expressing my deep appreciation of the 
honor shown me in clecting me Presi 
dent of this distinguished organization, 
o position previously held by such emti- 
nent men as De Lesseps, Sermoneta, 
Gobat, Markham, and Kichthofen. 

I have accepted the honor in the spirit 
in. which I believe it was tendered, 
Hamely, a5 an expression of the sym- 
mithy and approval of the geographers 
and Rcogra) Miical associations of this 
eouitry, their interest in the work 
and aims swith which T have been tdenti- 
fied for the past fifteen years, 

As such, I greathy prize it, - 

Further, J deeply regret that insistent 
press af that same work bas made it 
tmpossible for me to labor for the Con- 
gress as I should have lone. x 

The full and entire credit for the Con- 
gress, both tn scope and deta, ts due 
to the able and tireless chairmen and 
members of the Committees of Atrange- 
ments and Scientific Program and their 
associates, and to the delegates and 
members who have contributed the 
progeny of their brains to make it a 
BICCESS, 
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N oan occasion like the present 

one, when distinguished men 

) , from all parts of the world 
meet together to consult with reference 
to the means for promoting the great 


objects for which our intividual socic- 
ties were inaugurated—a study of the 
earth and its inhabitants—it seems. fit- 
ting that we should take at least a cur- 
sory glance at the work which hos been 
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done by our forbears in the way of col- 
lecting geographical data in order that 
we may plan tor its future development, 
for it is history that must form:a basis 
for all advancement. 

In these strenuous days, when by the 
incans of modern appliances so much fs 
accomplished in a short time, we are 
apt to forget to what extent we are in- 
debted to the co in new fields of 
discovery, who by their labors have given 
to mankind such indescribable benefits, 
including untold millions of money. 
Such a matter-of-course has it become 
that geogtaphical expeditions are now 
fitted out, even for the anitipodes, with 
only a bref notier in our daily papers, 
while any story, however uvimportant, 
provided its effect is to startle the mun, 
if given space ad fovéivrrt, and tn many 
Cases due Na sceee 

[tts therefore through societies, such 
a4 we greet today in the city which is 
celebrating ane of the principal events 
in geograpical history, to which must 
be delegated the duty of stimulating our 
people to farther efforts ot research im 
the special field of science which we 
have met to consider, assuring them 
thot as long as ** knowledle 3 in power ”’ 
no Tegion that is wmknown can be too 

WEEE Hor tout for mvestiration. 
This must be my excuse for taking 
s, your time for a brief moment ina 

nmé of a portion of the work done 
in this cause by the service to which I 
have the honor to belong, the Navy of 
the United States. To cover the whole 
field of geographic exploration in a lee- 
tureof a few brief minutes is not within 
the power of any man,and hence I have 
restricted myself to the early achieve- 
ments of this small corps of men with 
whose accomplishment I am best ac- 
quainted, and even as this circum 





scribe must confine myself to a bare 


qutline of the reports made, leaving to 
better hands much to be mentioned. 

I think I may say that the United 
States Navy is one of the oldest, if not 
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the oldest, of all the National Geographic 
Societies of this country, for scarcely 
had we become a nation before its offi- 

cers began a study of our const, near 
which in the early days of the Republic 
the most of its population resided, and 
of which very httle was known. The 
summation of the information then ¢x- 
tant was given in a few incomplete 
charts handed down from the early sur- 
veys, or rather reconnotssances, of our 
Enghsh ancestors that were so norelia- 
ble as to be practically aseless. As our 
own coast became more familiar to the 
people, naval officers began to glean in 
other fields, and no part of the earth's 
surface was too distant to claim their 
attention. 

This resulted in establishing a depart- 
ment within our naval serge ey 
which was known ot first as the 17. S 
Naval Observatory and Hydrographica! 
Department, and it has given to the 
worl a vast amor of data gained from 
surveys or investigations in almostevery 
country in the universe, And we must 
remember that to the U. S. Navy, as 
Humboldt has placed on record, the 
world is indebted for founding-a new de- 
partment of science, that of the Physical 
Geography of the Sen, 

But few tmmes stand higher on the 
rol] of honor aml but few men have Irved 
whose work has been of more lasting 
benefit to mankind than that of the dis- 
tinguished scientist, Commander’ Mat- 
thew F. Maury, Inte LU. 5. Navy, who 





was the originator and most valuable 


contributer to this branch of science. 
SLACUM'S VOYAGE 


In November, 1835, President Van 
Burret: directed vines A. Slactum, an 
afheer of the U. S. Navy. to proceed to 
the western coast of the United States 
and endeavor *‘ to obtain there all such 
information, political, physical, statis- 
tical, and geographical, as might prove 
meeful or interesting to the govern- 
ment.’" 
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Slacum traveled! through Mexico to 
Giaymos, and left that port on the rst of 
June, 1935, intending to reach Oregon by 
land, but being informed of the imprac- 
ticability of using the land rowte at that 
senson of the year, he proceeded by sen, 
and after many vicissitudes only reached 
the mouth of the Columbia River Decem- 
ber 22, 1836. Here he suryeved and 
plotted a chart of the month of that 
river, and also compiled a churt, from jn- 
formation gained, of the coast and coun- 
iry south of the Columbia. The four 
rivers, Klamath, Coos, Rogue, and (mp- 
qua, which had never before been 
charted, appear on this map at were 
thus made known to geographers 
through his efforts. 


THE WILKES EXPLORING EXPEDI- 
TION 


The most complete exploring expedi- 
tion ever fitted out from America tp to 
the time of its departure was that which 
left the United States in 1838. The 
expedition sailed underthe command of 
the then Lieutenant, afterwards Rear 
Admiral, Charles Wilkes, U.S, .N., who 
was aided by a most intelligent band of 
officers well prepared for its onerous 
duties. The difficulties which attended 
Wilkes’ expedition can hardly be can- 
ceived at the present time, when steam 
relieves the sailor of many cares and 
Clears. him from numerous dangers 
against which his predecessor had to 
battle formerly with sails only. 

On August rg, 1838, the vessels left 
Chesapeake Hay, and after stopping at 
Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands 
arrived at Rio Junciro, Brazil, from 
Which it sailed on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing Jannary. From Rio Janeiro 
they proceeded to Rio Negro, in Pata- 
gonia, and Nassau Hay, in Tierra del 


Fuego, From this place two schooners 


attached to the expedition made cruises 
in different directions toward the South 
Pole, one of them, the Flying J ixé, 
reaching latitude zo" 14’ 5,, nearly the 
highest latitude attained by Captain 
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Cook and not far from the same longi- 
tide teached by him; but the season 
had olreadty advanced too far for the 
best tesults, aml they rejoined the 
a ron at Valparaiso in May, 1839, 
The !facernes in the meantime was oc- 
cipied with a survey of Nassau Hay. 
The schooner See Gif was lost in a 
pale soon after leaving Nassau Bay. 

From Valparaiso the vessels sailed to 
Callao, Peru, where the A'e/ie/, being 
ill-adapted to the voyage, was sent to 
the United States. 

On the rath of July the squadron left 
the coast of South America and visited 
and-surveyed i4 or 13 of the Paumotu 
Islands, two of the Society Istands. amd 
oll of the Navigator Group, and reached 
Sidney, New South Wales, on the 28th 
of November, 1849, 

The vessels next proceeded on their 
second Antarctic cruise, discovering 
land in longitude 160° E. and latitude 
667 30° S. 

It should be said of Wilkes’ discover- 
jes ith Antarctica that the recent expe- 
ditians of Captain Scott of the British 
Antarctic expedition, Dr von Drvgalski 
of the German, Captain Bruce of the 
Scottish, and Captain Nordenskjold of 
the Swedish, all confirm the correctness 
of Adiniral Wilkes’ work in the frozen 
south, amd os Mr Edwin Swift Balch 
said of him in a recently published arti- 
cle in the NaTiowar Groowaritic 
MAGAZINE, “show what a remarkably 
acute and areurate geoyraphical ob 
server Admiral Wilkes was.'" Let ws 
not forget in our felicitations for these 
later gallant voyagers of the present 
generation how uch we owe to the 
intrepid pathfinder who first announced 
to the world his discovery of the Ant- 
arctic Continent in 1840, nor the fact 
that his almost miraculous voyages were 
made in ships some of which would 
hardly be trusted outside of port ot the 
present date. 

Daring the absence of the expedition 
about two hundred and? eighty islands 
were surveyed, besides eight hundred 
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miles of hydrographic surveys on the 
streams anil coast of Oreyon, and one 
thousand five hundred miles laid down 
along the land and icy barrier of the 
Antarctic Continent. Numerons islands 
of doubtful existence were searched for, 
shoals exninined, und reefs discovered 
and chorte! ; aiso many harbors were 
surveved and several for the first time 
mide known to the world, The lati- 
tudes and longitudes of the ports visited 
were determined with all possible pre- 
cision, anil a large number of the doubt- 
ful points in the geography of the Pacific 
Cleared up. All this work was done 
with the accompaniment of innumer- 
ble dangers by land ond by sea. The 
personal adventures alone would fill a 
volume both startling and interesting 
in the extreme. 

The large number of charts produced 
from the records of this ertise evince 
alike the exergy and industry of the 
commander und all his assistants, 

There might be mentioned a5 a sequel 
to the Wilkes Expedition an examina- 
tion of the Te Pito Te Henua (Easter) 
Island in the South Pacific Ocean, which 
took place under Lieutenant (now Rear 
Admiral) F. M. Symonds, U. S. N., 
while on duty as navigator of the 1). S. 
ante Nofircon in 188s, 

heexpedition was inimilvin the it 
terest of ethnology and generally pre- 
historic data, but quite an mmount of 
geographical literature was added to our 
stare in the Navy Department and pub- 
lished on the charts of the Hydrographic 
Office. The Motte brought back to 
Panamathe famous Easter [sland statue, 
and the U. S.ship Gafens, which vessei 
the lecturer had the honor to command, 
continued its passage to the Smithsonian 
Institution, where o study of it hes 
added data to the scientific literature of 
that institution, 
EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA 
One of the early scientific expeditions 


fitted ont by the United States was that 
for the exploration of the Dew! Sea. 
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It was purely a naval expedition, and 
the selection of this branch of the pub- 
lic service to do the work was wise and 
economical, Hy education and famul- 
latity with instruments of precision, 
naval offeers were well fitted to make 
the surveys and handle the delicute 
questions of international comity that 
were likely to arise at that time in o 
cowntry as turbulent as was that of the 
(Ktoman government, with which its 
commander was tequired to deal, Fr: 
thermore, the general handiness and 
adaptability of the sailors; as well as 
their military training, made them sit 
gulariy well suited for this class of 
work. 

Laeutenant W. FF. Leneh, CU. 5, N., 
was given clinrge of the Lacan 
and, indeed, he might be said to have 
conceived it. He was assisted by Lieu- 
tenant). B. Dale ond Passed Midshipman 
Richmond Aulick, U. 5. N,, two most 
eficient young officers, The), S, ship 
Sephi was assigned) to carry the party 
to Syrin, and left the United Stites for 
its destination November 24, 1847. 

This nove) expedition returned to 
the United States after an absence of 
nearly a year, its officers and men huv- 
ing overcome almost insurmountable 
diffienlties, One of the officers, Lieu- 
tenant Dale, unfortunately succumbed 
to the fatigue, privation, and sickness 
incident to the ernise and gave up his 
life to the catise. 

Besides a report that may be consid- 
ered classic in character, Lieutenant 
Lynch brought back with him a large 
number of specimens pertaining to many 
of the sciences allied to weography. 

The volume comprising the summary 
of the researches made by the intelli- 
gent officers of the party may be found 
in nearly every scientific library of the 
country. 


EXPLORATION OF THE VALLEY OF 
THE AMAZON 


In 1850 Lieutenant William L. Hern- 
dow, U.S. N., who had made a repute- 
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tion a8 an explorer by very considerable 
service in Chile, was sent by the United 
States Government to explore the valley 
ofthe Amazon, He directed his course 
over the Andes from Lima, Pern, and, 
reaching the headwaters: of that river, 
followed it tothe sea, The object of the 
expedition was to ascertain the resources 
and future capabilities for trade and.com- 
merce of that intmense watershed. 

His valoable and instructive report 
was published by Congress and has re- 
mained ever since as the foundation for 
different. expeditions, some of which 
will be referred to later. 

He ran a line of soundings from the 
source of the Amazon, among the moun- 
tains, to its mouth if the Atlantic 
Ocean, and found it navigable for ves- 
stele of the larpest class from the sea to 
the base of the Andes, a distance of 
nearly 3,500 miles. He also determined 
the geographical positions of important 
pomts at many pluoces along its banks. 

Hisassistant, lieutenant Gibbon, also 
of the navy, taking a more southerly 
route. embarked upon the Mamore River 
at Cochabamba and descended that river 
to the Madeira and thence to the Amia- 
£0. 

On two later occasions the govern- 
ment of the United States sent expeili- 
tions for surveying this river, one in 1878 
consisting of the U. 5, ship Anferprise, 
under command of Commander, now 
Kear Admiral, T..0, Selfridge, U.S. N. 
From the nesultsof thiswork the Navy 
Department published navigation charts 
of the Amazon up to the har of the Ria 
Segre, and ofthe Madeira tp to the falls 
of San Antonio. These charts are now 
sed to navigate the ships of nearly 
every country of the world which do 
business in the basin drained by this 
mighty river; 

The next expedition was under. the 
command of Captain C. C. Todd, with 
the £7. S. ship [tleiitgion, which vessel 
steamed up the river as far as the city of 
Iquites, a distance of nearly 2,460 miles. 
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amiving there on the oad of March, 
18oy. Captain Toeld's report is replete 
with valuable information of a practical 
as Well as of a scientific character, and 
the Navy Department has made exten- 
mive se of it. 

The pathfinder in these waters, Hern- 
don, ended his life in one of the most 
gallont-and (ragic:episodes of the navy, 
going down with the steamship Crafna/ 
. wid'vire, which he commanded, after re- 
using to get jnto the Jast escaping boat 
lest its capacity ntight oes overfilled. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE RIO DE La 


MH 


‘Commander T. J. Page, U.S. N., in 
the 1. S$. steamer [ater MM tick, with a 
complement of intelligent officers, was, 
in the yeur 1854, engaged in ah explo- 
tation of the Kio de La Plats and its 
tributaries, The results of his labors 
and tactinl association with the citizens 
of the valley of that wonderful river 
was a most valunble contribution to our 
geographical knowledge of the whole 
watershed drained by it. 

This great river system had just heen 
operied to cothme©rce, and the results of 
the voyare of the Hater i ricd were to 
prove to the world that ocean-goin: 
comments could astend the Parana and 
Paragnay rivers to. 0 point too miles 
above Asuncion, a city that ts itself as 
far from the sea as St Lowis ts from the 
Crolf of Mexico. 

During the progress of this important 
survey daily astronomical observations 
were made and soundings taken and 
charted along alength of tiver bed! of 
3,600 miles, much of the surrounding 
country was: explored, and nataral his- 
tory collections made that were of great 
value to science, art, and commerce. 


ASTER sania? EAPEDITION TO 


a 


Lieutenant James Gilliss (afterwards 
Commodore), U. S, N.. who was the 
founder of the U.S. Naval Ohservatory 
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and published the first American volte 
of astronomical observations, was ilso 
large contributor to our geographical 
literature. 

While he was director of the Astro- 
nomical Expedition to Chile in 1853, he 
was industriously engaged in collect- 
ing data touching the geography and 
statistics of that interesting country, 
One of his associates, Litwtenant Me- 
Rac, U.S. N., returmed to the United 
States by crossing the pampasto Buenos 
Avyies, prociring matter of great inter- 
est for his reportof the trp, and later 
he returned to inake further investiga- 
tions regurding the interesting section 
through which he passed. 

By their combined efforts the com- 
mon geographical treasury of the world 
was lorgely augmented, 


EXPLORATION AND SURVEY OF THE 
PANAMA ISTHMUS 

Matiy attempts were tade to fathom 
the almost ‘terra incognita’’ of the 
Panama Isthmus before the middle of 
the roth century without more than 
negative results being produced; but 
the growing importance of the com- 
merce of the United States created a 
strong pressure on the part of the Amer- 
ican people to seek to break the barrier 
separating the two oceans which bomnd 
this country. 

The people then naturally selected 
the Navy of the United States, whose 
main duty in peace times te to carry the 
flay into distant countries, to explore 
the Isthmus of Panama, and wiling 
leaders were found to attempt to make 
i passage through the almost impene- 
trable forests of that wild country, 

The first requisite of a canal which 
would carry our ships from ocean to 
ocean necessitated not only a crossing, 
but the lowest crossing that could be 
found, and asthe axiomatic statement 
thit *‘the bed of a stream or river fur- 
fishes the line of lowest levels in the 
basin drained’ was early propounded 
as the basis for the exploration, the 
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wisdom of the selection of the '' hydrog- 
raphers ' of the comntry to do the work 
wits self-evitient. 

ft might be said that the commander- 
imchief ef all the expeditions which 
operated on the Isthmus was Rear Ad- 
miral Daniel Ammen, U.S. N. In the 
very beginning of the systematic inves: 
tigation of the problem to which now 
has been found an answer he took great 
interest, and carly and late hammered at 
the problem tntil the day of his death. 
Balked in his desires to personally lead 2 
party in the Held, naing the commanding 


influence of his great friend, Presitient 


Grant, who had called him-to Washing- 
ton mainly becouse of his extensive 
knowledge of this subject, he wis im- 
sirumental in fitting out several expe- 
ditions to survey routes for the canal- 

Teed not go inte the numerous de 
tnile of the surveys made on the [athmus 
of Panama by American naval officers 
to show how inuch ‘the final project to 
join the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans 
owes to them for its present promising 
condition, and tideed I] must content 
myself with barely mentioning some of 
the inmes of the gallant officers engaged 
in this important undertaking, begit- 
ting with the attempt at exploration 
by Lieutenant Strain, U. 5. N., in 
1844. This expedition was uunfortt- 
nate as far as 1ts personnel was con- 
cermed, but nevertheless the information 
acquired was af great utility, negative 
though it may have been; for it has 
been only by o process of elimination 
that a final conclusion wis reached. as. 
ty relative advantages of the many 
routes presented to geosraphers for dis- 
cussion. Strain proved that the Darien 
route was impracticable, and notwith- 
standing the nushaps of the potty the 
results obtained created such emulation 
among his brother officérs that they 
never let the matter drop until the final 
plans for building the ‘* World's Canal”’ 
were completed. 

The name of Liewt. T. A. M. Cra- 
ven might also be mentioned in connec: 
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tiom with the early explorations of the 
Isthmus, although his work consisted 
mainly of hydrographic surveys and a 
verification of the data made by other 
hands. 

At the present time we have the dis- 
tingnished nuval officer, Rear Admiral 
John G. Walker, U.S. N,, who followed 
Admiral Ammen tn office as well as in 
his zealots advocacy of the scheme, as 
President of the Isthmian Cana] Com- 
mission, which is to bring this wonrder- 
Fil undertaking too final completion. 

Of the folly organized surveying 
parties to ¢nter the field for canal ex- 
plorntion the first was the Darien E-xpe- 
dition, under the command of Com- 
mander'T, O, Selfridge, 0.5. N. This 
expedition examined the Caledonia, 
Morti, and San Blas routes. The 
Satie expedition the next vear (1877) 
surveyed the Atrato-Peranchita-Tuyra 
route. These surveys climinated and 
settled many questions touching the 
practicability of building a canal. 

Captain RB. W. Shufeldt, 0. 5. N., in 
ré7o0, ran alevel pic transit line between 
Salina Cruz, on the Pacific, to the june- 
tion of the Blance and Corte rivers, to 
develop the Tehuantepec route, but with 
his limited force it was not found possi- 
bie to continue the line to the Atlantic. 
The information obtained, however, in 
connection with the results of the desul- 
tory examinations previously tade, 
gave a very good idea of what the route 
Was (0 fee. 

The Lake Nicaragua route, which was 
for along time.a favorite field for study, 
was given a thorough examination by 
several parties, the first being in charge 
of Commander A. F.Crossman,0.5. N., 
whose untimely death by drowning 9 
the surf on thebar at Greytown disturbed 
foratime the progress of thework, Com- 
mander Chester Hatfield, his successor 
in command, then made an incomplete 
survey of Late Nicaragua, which was 
stopped by the lateness of the season 
during which he operated, 


The next year, 1872-'75, Captain 
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BK. Po Lull, 0. 5. N., who had been Sel- 

fridge's assistant in the Darien Expedi- 
tion, completed the work of surveying 
this important route with such slices 
a8 to give, ashe saul, a *' close approxi- 
mation to the best line which. was to be 
Found."" Followed ih command by Lien- 
tenant F, W. Cotlins, U.S, N., farther 
critical examinations were made, and a 
most exhuustive study begun by nearly 
all the officers who had been engaged 
npon the field work. They were assisted 
by that indefatigable expert, Civil Engi- 
necr Menocal, 7, S. N., whose name 
will ever be linked with that of Nica- 
Tagua. Captain Lull soon after went to 
Panama for the gpdaiai of making a 
close instrumental examination in the 
vicinity of the Panania Railroad. 

His expedition practically completed 
the series of explorations undertaken by 
the United States, which furnished data 
Coverite the whole Isthmus as far as it 
is applicable to ship-canal purp 

But by no meansdid this end the study 
of the field of possibilities, which has.at 
last by a process of elimination culmi- 
nated in the final plan to build the 
American canal at Panama, thus solving 
the world's greatest problem. 


EXPLORATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


To another naval officer, Lieutenant 
BRdward Fitegeraltl Beale, 0, 5, aN 
America 4 indebted for many int 3 
tantexplorations in the Far West, w ich 
followed his services in the navy on | the 
California coast. He wns the firat who 
brought tonotice the discovery of gold in 
that then distant state, which resulted in 
eccnmulating vast wealth for his coum- 
trymen and a great expansion of its 
domains, Heale became one of the 
first stiperintendents of Indian affairs 
in California. 


HYDROGRAPHIC WORK TN THE AT- 
LANTIC EY LIBUTENANT LEE 


Before the advent of submarine cables 
Fave rise to the necessity for an accu- 
rate knowledge of the hed of the ocean, 
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no particular attention was paid to the 
subject: but that distinguished phys- 
ical hydrographer, Commamier Maury, 
U.S. N., early saw the necessity which 
might arise for this knowledge in deal- 
ing with the question of encireling the 
giobe by wire, and be lent his command- 
ing influence to the making of an ex- 
amination of the bed of the ocean. 

Such research work as was required 
could only be carried on under govern- 
mental control and by the scientific sca 
men whom the government had in its 
employ. Hence in the fall of 1851 the 
U.S. brig Dolsfrn, under the command 
of Lientenant S. P. Lee, U. S&S. N., 
Was commissioned for a cruise which 
had an important benring upon the 
commerce of the world. 

The charts of the North Athiuntic 
Oecin showed o mass of t entations 
of tocks:and shoals-which had acct itt 
lated for many years, many of them of 
doubtful character and position, and 
yet no government seemed to feel the 
responsibility for making an investi- 
gation or expunging them from their 
charts. The work of investigating 
fifty-sta of these doubtful dangers was 

omigned to Lee in the Sio/Atin, and he 
was at the same time to be employed 
“for testing new routes and perfecting 
the discoveries tuade by Licutenaut 
Maury in the course of his investiga- 
tions of the winds and currents of the 
ocean,’ o& nouthonzed by an act of 
Congress dated March 5, trkgg. The 
Hoiphine Teturmed to the United States 
in the summer of 1852, after an absence 
of eight months, during which the navi- 
gation of the Atlantic had been rendered 
safer andl important contrifutions: had 
heen trade toward the advance of knowl- 
edge in physical geography, meteor - 
ogy, and other sciences. 

Heginning with this expedition, if 1 
were to complete the record and give 
the names of all naval officers who have 
taken o part in the study of oceanogr- 
phy, it wouki be almost mecessary to 
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copy the U. S. Navy Register. But of 
Livutenant Hrooke, who was the in- 


veutor of a method for detaching heavy 
weights which were dropped when the 
sounding line touched bottom - of Rear 
Admiral Stgsbee, who invented the first 
real sounding machine, and of Captain 
J. E. Pillsbury, who first solved the prob- 
lem of anchoring ships in hundreds of 
fathoms of water and gave the first com- 
prehensive study of deep ocean currents, 
mention must be made, but no amonnt 
of praise from me can add to their well- 
deserved world-wide reputation, ‘This 
labor of investigating the bottom of the 
ocean has been so utilitarian in purpe: 
that hardly a wire es on the bed of the 
Atlantic or of the Pacific Ocean that has 
not been prearranged by the surveys of 
United States naval officers ; and one of 
the glories of the U.S. Const and Geo- 
detic Survey, in which service until 
very recently taval officers have been 
emploved as hydrographers, is that it 
has sounded minutely nearly jo0,c00 
square miles of water and made decp- 
sea soundings over little less than a 
million square miles, 


THE UNITED STATES NORTH PACIFIC 
EXPRDITION 


Thisexpedition was anthorized by an 
act of Congress of August, 1552, which 
appropriated a large sum of money for 
tise ** on presecuting A Ssiirvey and Tecon- 
noissance for naval and commercial pur- 
poses of such parts of Bering Strait, of 
the North Pacific Ocean, and the China 
Sea, 85 are frequented by American 
whale-ships and trading vessels in their 
routes between the United States and 
China," 

The vessels of the expedition were 
the U.S. ship [Fecewmes, the steamer 


john Hancock, anil the brig Porpwite ; 


also the steamship fede. J. Acunedty and 
the tender Arwimeore Cooper, 

The command of the expedition was 
first esigne! to Commander Codwallo- 
der Ringgold, an officer who had distin- 
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guished himself by his former participa: 
tion in a work of like nature. 

The squadron sailed from the United 
States in June, 1853, and proceeded to 
China by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Indian Qccan, reaching 
Hongkong, Ching, March 16, 1854, 
The civil war then raging m China, 
which required the constant attention of 
the squadron, prevented much survey- 
ing work in the first year, 

Ringgold having become incapacitated 
for duty, Lieutenant John Rodgers, 
U.S. N., asstumed command of the ex- 
pedition ‘and administered it to a ste- 
cessiul ending, The details of the sur- 
veys made by Rodgers can not be dwelt 
upon here, but from the data collected 
there were made fifteen charts of har- 
bors and special localities and twenty 
charts of island groups and éxtensive 
cousts and seas; among which were 
charts of the Bomn Islands; the Lin- 
Kin group, and the islands to the 
westward ; the mouth of the Pei-Ho 
River, as well aos the Miao Tao Strait: 
the ports of Japan and the Tsugaru 
Straits, amd ports in Kamehatha; the 
Aleutian group, and the first American 
chart of Bering Sen. 

In September, 1855, the brig Porpotse 
foundered with all handson board disting 
a ternfic typhoon that swept the China 
Sea of many ships, and thos was lost to 
the expedition, the navy, and the coun- 
try, as the Secretary of the Navy stated, 
aome.of the most gallant and intelligent 
young officers that ever graced the 
service, 

Captain Redipers with the | tnorenes, 
after entering Bering Strait on July 16, 
1855, proceeded northward for the pur- 
pose of verifying the position of land 
placed upon the charts by the report of 
Captain Kellet, of H. M.S. Aeradd, in 
about latitude 72° N., longitude 173° 
W., and also to exatnine, if possible, 
Plover Island, which had been reported 
as seen by that ofieer, and he was then 
to endeavor to teach Wrangell Land, 
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Running for Wrangell Land, which at 
that time had never been seen by Euro- 
peans, he failed to discover it, although 
he went within 16 miles of its reported 
position, Curiously enough, it was the 
vessel name! after him, the U7. 5. ship 
Nodgers, which twenty-six years aber 
under the command of Licutenant Rk. M. 
Berry, U. 5, N., succeeded in reaching 
ard charting this unknown land. 

Having penetrated up to that time 
farther north im the Bering Sea route 
than any one else, Rodwers* Expedition 
returned to San Francisco and later 
nade a cruise of exploration, searching 
for donbtfnl dangers in the Pacific 
Ocean to the westward of that port 
After making a survey of Hilo Bay, 
Isiand of Hawaii, the ftacenes returned 
to New Vork by way of Cape Horn. 

Besides o vast amount of geographical 
data sent to the Navy Department, 
Rodgers turned into the Snruthsonian 
Institution natural history specimens to 
a considerable amount and of much 
value, and, as predicted by the Secre- 

tary of the Rasy, the labors of the offi- 
cers and men of the expeditionary force 
proved not only of great benefit to com- 
meroe, but also made interesting con- 
tributions to science, 


COMMODORE PERRY'S EXPEDITION 
Ti) JAPAN 


Probably no naval officer, and sorely 
no U. 3S. naval officer, ever gained a 
greater triumph in foreign londs—a tri- 
umph the benefits of which have en- 
riched all nations and whose full inuition 
is incouceivabie even at the present time, 
a half century after theexpedition which. 
brought itabout entered upon its work— 
than Commodore Matthew C. Perry, 
whose expedition opened to the ciytl- 
ized nations of the world the Enipire 
of Japan about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, 

The expanding interests of the United 
States incident to the discovery of gold 
in California and the rapid settlement 
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of that section of the country were just 
bringing into prominence the impor- 
tiice to us of the Pacific Ocean, when 
Perry, with great wisdom and fore- 
thought, announced the opinion that 
"it ts self-evident that the course of 
coming events will ere long moke it 
necessary for the United States to ex- 
tend its territorial jurisdiction beyond 
the limits of the Western Continent, and 
I assume the responsibility of urging 
the expediency of establishing a foot- 
hold in’ this quarter of the globe as a 
measure of pasitive necessity to the sus- 
tainment of our maritime rights in the 

The Navy Depattment soon after 
fitted out an imposing fleet under the 
command of this distinguished officer, 
who sailed for Chinn early in. 1853. 
The main results of that expedition, 
which brought inte the community of 
civilized nations that wonderful coun- 
try which has: long: since passed ont of 
leading strings and has not only become 
a world power, buta yreaf world power, 
need not be dwelt upon here. My ob- 
ject ig to give oa brief statement of its 
scientific nocomplishments, which have 
bien so eclipsed by its greater achieve- 
ments of commercial importance as 
hardly to be remembered at the present 
time, 

During all the time that negotiations 
weregoing on for a treaty that should 
secure protection and kind treatment to 
all Americans who might through any 
cause find themselves within the juris- 
diction of the Japanese people, as well 
aS grant privileges never before con- 
ceeded to them, Perry used his large 
force in making surveys and studying 


the then little known countries which 


he visited, These included an. exten- 
sive reconnoissance of Yedo Bay, up to 
within a distance of seven miles from the 
capital, and of the Litt Kin Archipelago, 
where he established a port of refuge nt 
Naka, While waiting at Naka to gain 
the confidence of the people of the 
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group, which was a conquered depen- 
dency of Japan, Perry sailed to the 
Ronin Islands, and with twoof hisships 
entered and established a harbor of 
refuge at Port Liovd. He ¢ansed the 
principal islands ta be explored and 
gave to the inhabitants varieties of gar- 
den seeds and some animals. He ac. 
cumtlated a lirge amount of geograph- 
ical data, from which were tnade several 
charts of the Liu Kin group of islands. 
Later the ship /Yivex/4 was sent to the 
Bonin Islands to explore the interior of 
that group. 

A motument recently established by 
the Japanese people at the place where 
Commodore Perry landed commemo- 
rates the important event which there 
took place, thus evincing the high ap- 
preciation which they hold for this dis- 
tinguished man, who had reflected new 
honors. on his country and its navy, 


SURVEYS IN JAPAN 


Lieutenant Murray 5. Day, U.S. N., 
who was appointed as surveyor-in-chicf 
in the Kaitakushi of Hokkaido, reports 
from ‘Tokio, Japan, under date of March 
27. 1876, that the preliminary work in 
the triangulation (Islani) of Veaso) has 
been extended over an urea of about 
12,000 square miles: that the survey of 
the coast line (as well as special surveys 
of the principal towns and villages of 
the coast) has been completed ; that the 
accurate length of the Yubutsn bose line 
has been determined by three measure- 
ments, ad that the Hakodate base also 
has been prepared for accurate measure- 
inent; that the difference of longitude 
between Sapporo and Hakodate has been 
determined by the telegraphic method, 
and thata general map of the island has 
been constructed which shows the prog- 
ress of the survey up to the close of the 
year, besides numerous sectional mops 
of const lines, towns, and rivers, ete. 

For a period of three years Day con- 
tinued the work of organizing Japanese 
students into surveying parties and su- 
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perintending, in the survey of the Island 
of Yesso, all the field operations that 
underlie a scientific survey of large ex- 
tent, including astronomy, triangula- 
tion, topagraphy, andhydrography. It 
will he a source of congratulation to 
Americuns to know that among the stu- 
dents that were trained by Day appeur 
the names of some of the engineers upon 
whom Japan has relied in the past gen- 
eration to take a leading part tm carry- 
ing forward the magnificent geograph- 
ical work that has now been accom- 
plished in that empire. 

wee it might be said, as a ‘sequel 
0 the vast commercial and sollte 
rae apni aceruing to the civilized 
nations of the globe from the wise ad- 
ministration of Commodore Perry, an 


additional claim may be made in hehalf 


of the Navy of the United States for 
the further development of Japan as a 
civilized notion resulting from Lieuten- 
unt Day's work. 

In «a like manner, asa sequel to the 
work of the United States North Pacitic 
Surveving Expedition, the last chief of 
which was. Commander John Rodgers, 
U. 5S. N., reference might be made to 
the surveys and explorations in China 
and. Korea which took place under that 
officer while he was o rear admiral in 
command of the J. 5. feet on the 
Asiatic station in the years 1870-1873. 

Rodgers, who, like his uncle, Cottimo- 
dore Perry, was a man of advanced 
ideas, was particularily interested in 
bringing itite the civilized community 
of the world the then hermit nation of 
Korea. With the five vessels of his 
squadron he anchored off the Ferriéres 
Islands, on the Korean coast, on the roth 
of May, 1871, all honds full of high hope 
that ot last this unknown country was to 
be opeied to us, and through us to the 
people of thie slobe, But, though balked 
in his attempt to penetrate the fortified 
barrier surrounding Korea, Rodgers 
kept his officers and mez busy in mak- 
ing surveys of such parts of the coast as 
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eould be reached, and the expedition 
brought hack its share of glory and a 
considerable amonnt of data of a geo 
graphical character. Notonly here, but 
in China also, did he keep his command 
occupied, and several surveys were made 
in the Yangtse River and elsewhere, 


OFSERVATIONS UPON THE EOREAN 
COASTS ANT SEBERIA 


It was left to a brother officer of Ad- 
miral Rodgers, the late Rear Admiral 
R. 5. Shufeldt, U. SN, to accomplish 
what, bot for the former's unfortunate 
conflict at ans with the Koreans, must 
have resulted mm sticcess, riamely, to 
give to this hermit mation the bless- 
ings of civilization by inducing them to 
open their ports to the commerce of the 
world, 

While many other nations besides the 
United States were enabied at the same 
time to make satisfactory treaties with 
the King of Korea, yet to Conmmnic- 
dore Shuteldt, who, when in. command 
of the U. 3S. ship Swatere, visited his 
capital and there took the initial steps 
toward swinging open the gates of the 
the country to the world, credit mst 
be awanied for its accomplishment, 

Immediately after the then Commo- 
dore Shufeldt had completed the treaty 
negotiations with the Korean Govern- 
ment at Inchon, on the west. const of 
Korea, three younp officers—Lieutenant 
B. H. Buckingham, Ensigns George C. 
Foulk and Walter MeLean-—proceeder! 
from Japan to the United States va Ko- 
rea and Siberia for the purpose of stucdy- 
ing the catmtries passed through, Their 
report i¢ made up of over 160 pages of 
printed matter and is full of peograph- 
jeal and other information which at that 
time was preatly needed. 

ARCTIC DISCOVERERS 

The attempt to discover the North- 

west Passage—the great geographical 


problem of the-age in the early half of 
the nineteenth century—having allured 
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matty an intrepid voyager to destruction, 
finally reached a climax in the reported 


loss of Sir John Franklin's expedition 
tothe polarseas in 147, Thisevent cast 
a gloom over the British Isles and pro- 
diced in this country the most profound 
sympathy ond a determination to use all 
practical means to relieve the surviving 
members of the expedition, For the 
purpose of searching for the Jost party, 
Henry Gronell, Esq., of New York, 
offered to fit out two ships. The Gov- 
emmment and Congress of the United 
States gave the echeme their cordial stip 
port, asstimed the respomsibility of equip- 
ping the vessels, and made the expedi- 
tion national in character, Volunteers 
from the U.S. Navy were calied to man 
the ships, and among the first to answer 
were Liewtenunt Edward J. De Haven 
and Passed Midshipman Samnel P. 
Grifin. ‘The former was placed in com- 
mand of the expedition in the Adtvure, 
a brigantine of ¢44 tons, and the latter 
became his asistunt in command of the 
brigantine Aeawe. 

The chief object of the expedition 
was the search for Sir John Franklin, 
bat De Haven was directed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy ''to pay alll due at- 
tention to subjects of scientific inquiry."’ 

The Secretary of the Navy in his re- 
port of November 29, 1851, said - 

“The expedition under Lienténant- 
Commanding De Haven to the Arctic 
seas in search of the British Commander 
Sir John Franklin and his companions 
returned to the port of New York in 
October, having discovered only sup- 
posed traces of the objects of which 
it was in quest, and létaving i entire 
uncertainty their actin) fate. | 
Though failing in the main object of 
the search, Lieutenant De Haven and 
his officers verified by theit explorations 

many facts before unknown to science, 
but indicated in the course of investiga- 
tion carried on at the Nayal Obserya- 
tory.:’' From his data Grinnell Land 
was added to our charts. . 
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The jotirmmal of Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon E. K. Kane, U.S, N., the surgeon 
of the expedition, is replete in notices 
of natural features of the Arctic Zone 
which have now become history, and 
s0 well did he do his share of the scien- 
tific investigations of the expedition, in 
addition to his duty of canmg for the 
sick, that he was selected to conimatul 
the second search party. 

This second party of seventeen per- 
sous in the same brigantine Adiane, 
which had been a bome for some of 
them in the De Haven Expedition, again 
crossed the Arctic Circle, and for two 


years and more made history for them- 


selves and an honorable record for the 
Navy. Tine doesnot permit an account 
of it more than ta note that it was un- 

successful in the main object of the 
search, and was so overwhelmed by in- 
sunmotntable difficulties as to require 
nhother search party in its own behalf, 

This was-olso a naval expedition, under 
command of Captain Henry J, Hart- 
stene, U.S. N., comprising the purchased 
bark Aslease and the Seamer Anciic, with 
forty officers and men for a crew. It 
brought back to the United States fif- 

teen members of the Kane party and 
his vast store af geographical and acien- 

tific data, which, but for the relief party. 

might never have been found. 

In i830 Charles Francis Hall was 
directed to organize an Arctic polar 
expedition under the supervision of the 
Navy Department, and the U. S. ship 
Polaris was selected as a home for the 
force to be emploved under his com- 
mand. The expedition passed through 
the waters between Greenland and Brit- 
ish Ameticn as far as fatitude £2° 16° 
nerth, a point much nearer the North 
Pole than had ever been attained wp to 
that period. More than joo miles of 
coast line were discovered of recharied, 
and it then became known that Ken- 
nedy’s Channel opened into another 
bady of water, to which Hall gave the 
name of Robeson Channel, in honor of 
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the Secretary of the Navy. Land was 
also diseovered extending os far north 
as the S4th degree of latitude. Cap- 
tain Hall died at Polaris Hay in 1871, 
and the expedition was shipwrecked 
mid so delayed in returning to the 
United States that the Navy Depart- 
ment sent ott a-rellel expeditien com- 
posed of the U. 5. ship /wmafa, Com- 
manider 1. L. Hraine; the UV. S. ship 
Jigress, Commander James A. Greer, 
and the steam lannch “tile _frettaie, 
belonging to Hraine’s ship, was dis- 
patched by that officer forthe same pur- 

se poder command of Lieutenant 
G. WV. De Long. This force obtained 
results which still further added to the 
fruits of the original expedition, the 
records of which were saved. 

De Long inthis search work acqmired 
such a taste for exploration that he did 
not rest until he had obtained the com- 
mand of a ship which was donated by 
Mr James Gordon Bennett, of New 
York. The frarvelie was fitted ont 
by the Navy Departinent, under the 
authority. of an act of Congress, for the 
purposes of north polar exploration, 
Heing impressed that the problem of 
chances was in favor of the Hering Sea 

route, De Long, proceeding through 
Bering Strait, passed to the morthwest- 
chain with the object of reaching the 

Narth Pole, 

The sad fate of this expedition ts of 
too recent date to require a story here. 
De Long discovered Jeannette, Henr- 
etta, ond Bennett Islands, and they are 
charted and stand as monuments to 
the bravery, fortitude, and intelligence 
of this duting explorer. One Tittle epi- 
sode of the expeditign—that of two of 
his patty who were sent iu search of 
food for their dying companions, return- 
ing with one little bird they had shot 
to divide up between cighteen stricken 
men—shows the wonderful control De 
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Long, Chipp, Danenhower, Melville, 
and Ambler had over their men. 

Thecountry went into sincere mourn- 
ing over the death of almost the entire 
party, but “‘ their works shall live after 
them," and the story of their heroism 
ia left us as a precious heritage. 

ie 181, Licutenant RK. WL. Berry, 
U.S. N., was sent with the 0. 5. Ship 
Raipens to search for De Long's miss- 
ing party, and jwa fruitless attempt: to 
penetrate the ice pack which had closed 
over the ill-fated! fromerite the officers of 
the Adecrs first surveyed Herald Island 
and afterward circumnavigated and 
charted Wrangell Island, proving conclo- 
sively that it was tot a part of the Asi- 
atic coast, a5 had been supposed by some 
geographers. With a view of affording 
every possible relief to the /eawuetie Hx- 
pedition, the U.S. ship siifmonte, Com. 
mander George FH. Wadleigh, was alsa 
ent in search of De Long. Wadleigh 
brought back a large amount of péo- 
graphical data, ay well as specimens re- 
lating to different sciences, Unforpn- 
nately, Berry's vessel was destroyed by 
fire in the frozen regions, but his party 
wasseved, Siullin prrsait of inforota- 
tion concerning the france, Berry trav- 
eled afoot across northern Siberia from 
Bering Strait to the month of ‘the Lena 
Delta, and returned to the United States, 
aud by his trip contributed to the gea 
graphical treasury no Small amonnt of 
information. 

Withourdistinguished Presidentof the 
Congress, Commander Peary, soon to 
tell hisétory, it would be bce gists 
in me to make reference to whut he, an 
dther naval olcer in whom we all, tike 
great pride, bas done for geography 
and science tn peneral Your votes, 
which huyve culled him to this high 
office, show that his reputation belongs 
to the deg as well as ta the United 
States Navy 


PLAN OF A MAP OF THE WORLD 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE EXECUTION OF A MAP OF THE 
WORLD ON THE UNIFORM SCALE OF 1 : 1,000,000 
(SIXTEEN MILES TO THE INCH) 


By De Auerecur Pencr, of rue Universtry or VIENNA 


PWV Fifth International Geo- 
graphical Congress, held at 

Berne in 189r, resolved to con- 

sider the plan of atmapof the world on 
the uniform scale of & : 1,000,000, the 
sheets of which were preferably to be 
limited by weridians and parallels. A 
committee was appointed to deliberate 
on the question, and [had the honor of 
transmitting to it special propositions for 
sich ao iap, But the werk of the com- 
mittee could not advatice and a formal 
jnvitation to the different states to nomi- 
nate special delegates to join the com- 
mittee was not successful. The UCon- 
greases held at London in 1893 and at 
Berlin in 199 could also not do much 
for the plan, and thus it seemed tu many 
a< if the plan would not be carried out. 
[rn the Inst five years the situation his 
totally changed, and Iam happy to be 
able to show to this Congress three maps 
which are worked! exentially after the 
specifications for a map of the world on 
the scale 1: 1,000,000, France made the 
firststeps, The geographical service of 
the army had several years before stud- 
ied in detail the propositions for such a 
map, and when the Cuban war and the 
dtturbonces in Persin and China aot- 
tracted the attention of military men to 
the Antilles, Persia, and China the 
French service issued a serics of maps 
of those parts of the world on the tin- 
form seale of 1: 4,000,000, Immited by 
parallels ond meridians, These sheets 
appear by execution and arrangetnent 
as parts of a general map of the world. 
Thirty-one sheets are already issued, 
twenty are in progress, and six planned, 
The Cartographical Department. of 
the Roval Prussian Land Survey has 


begun to publish a map of eastern China 


‘om the same ‘scale of 1 : 1,000,000, the 


aheets here also being limited by merid- 
iats and neatly by porallels, Though 
this tap intends to represent only east: 
etn China, it adopts the scheme of a 
mup of the world, Twenty-two sheets 
are planned, of which two are already 
completed. Finally the much-discussed 
projection of a map of India on the 
scale of 1; 7,000,009, with sheets. lim- 
ited by parallets and meridians, induced 
the Intelligence Division of the War 
(ice at Londott to begin the pubtica- 
tion on this scule and projection of a 
lute map of Africa, which will embrace 
not less than a2 sheets, similarly lm- 
ited. Eighteen of them have already 
appeared. Thos we have received in 
the last four years from France, Ger- 
many, amd Great Britain three series 
of mups, containing 61 sheets, which 
are worked out on the same scale and 
ou the same style of division of sheets. 
The maps cover large parts of the earth, 
nearly 1o,000,000 square miles beng 
represented on them, ard they will 
nitimately embrace a whole continent, 
Africa, and very lurge ports of another, 
Asta, and partsof America. The maps 
realize in a large mensure the propor- 
tians for a map of the world, They 
are executed on the same scale and tep- 
resent parts of the earth's surface in 
such a way that they suffer almost 
nothing by the deformations of the 
chosen projection, each sheet af the 
French and English map being repre- 
sented on its own plane, which is a face 
of the sphere of the earth, and the Ger- 
titan mops being drawn on a cone, 
which towches the earth in Chima in 
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stich a way thot there is only a very 
little amount of deformation. 

It is thus for the first time that dis- 
tant parts of the: earth's surface: are 
represented so that they can be directly 
compired with one another. One who 
iw familar with Cubs needs only to lay 
the French map of this island at the 
side of the German or French map of 
China to see at one glance the space 
which has been overwhelmed in the 
Russian-Jopanese war. A. student of 
the coast lines can now cotpate the 
hays of Shuntung with those of Cuba, 
and another can compare the behavior 
of the rivers in South Abyssinia with 
those in South China, and » third will 
he able by the chosen Projection to de- 
termine \he exact areas of lands, rivers, 
basins, lakes, and a0 on. 

Allthts inclicates considerable progress 
in the practical ancl theoretical study of 
different parts of the world, o progress 
Which is not essentially affected by the 
fact that the maps are not as uniform 
as wastlesirable. Uniformity reigns as 
to seale and gearly as to the limitation 
of the sheets; each of them embracing 
a surface lying between 4 degrees of 
latitude and 6 degrees of longitude, but 
their arrangementts based upon different 
parallels and meridians. The English 
and the French maps use the equatoras 
the mitia parallel of the tones of the 
sheets; the German sheets, however, 
tise the parallel of north. Still erester 
variety reigns as: to the limiting me- 
tidians. The English mops use as the 
initial meridian for the columns of the 
sheets that of Greenwich; the German 
that of 4 east latitude; the French that 
of Ports. The French sheets of Ching 
do not therefore correspond te the Ger- 
man sheets of China, and if the Indian 
map be executed and the French map 
isextended over larger areas of Asia, as 
planned, its sheets will overlap the In- 
dian sheets, Thus much donble work 
will be done and the English and French 
maps can not be directly jomed. The 
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same trouble will happen with the En 
glish and German maps. We have in 
the English, French, and German maps 
not sheets of exe map, but sheets of dif- 
ferent maps, though each of thee tiaps 
renlizes the udvantages of a map of the 
world. 

In execution the different maps are 
based on the same principles that are 
proposed for a map of the world and now 
in general tise, Water is represented 
blue, mountains by brown or gray shad- 
ing or sketched contour lines: names 
nnd some ways of comm unieation black, 


on the German and the French mop 


partly red. Hut thete are differences 
in the adopted signs for towns and in 
the style of lettering the names, though 
each separates duly the names of nvers, 
mountains. and townships by the char- 
acter of the lettering. Greater differ- 
ences exist in the measures adopted for 
height indications; the German and 
French taps se the meter, the En- 
glish the foot, The greatest differences, 
however, lie m the orthography of 
names and in the fact that we see on 
the severdl series of sheets geographical 
terms nm (different languages. In all 
these respects the maps stand ona na: 
tional and not onan international basis, 
and do not show that noifonmity which 
one might wish for a map of the world. 
But it most be achmitted that in mony 
of these of ee ere strony unifarmity can be 
reached. The state of our geographical 
knowledge does not allow ts to represent 
all countries with the same degree of 
aceuracy; there cin not be perfect tni- 
formity in their representation: there 
will always necessarily be a cerinin lib 
erty of representing unlike phenomena. 
The otthography used by the civilized 
nations being different, there can be no 
mniform orthography of geograpnical 
names, and the international orthogra- 
ply must depend for all those countries 
which nse the Latin alphabet ona na- 
tional base. Uniformity can only be 
reached -astoa scale, ds to the projection 
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ofeach sheet on ftsown pinne, and as to 
the adopted geographical units, As to 
these three points, the first is quite and 
the second nearly uniformly treated in 
our maps; differences only ¢xtet as to the 
third, and here I believe that the Con- 
gress could advance future work very 
much by a resoltition in favor of a cer- 
tnisy initial meridian and of the geo- 
graphical measures to be used on a may 
of the world. This resolution should, 
in my opinion, bein favor of the initial 
ineridian of Greenwich and of the metric 
aystem, the latter being now introduced 
in many different countries of the world, 
and being technically adopted both in 
the United States and in Great Britain. 
But an International Geographical 
Congress held in America conld go still 
further. There are now more than 4o 
millions of kilometers, approximately a 
fourth part of the surface of the land, 
in process of being represented on maps 
on the same scale of 1: 1,000,000, with 
important cotimon features, and this 
quarter of the land belongs for the most 
part to the Old World, although a few 
American shetts have been executed by 
France: It wonld be a very mmportant 
result of the Congress if it could induce 
the United States to do for America what 
Great Britain is doting for Africa—t, e., 
to issue a uniform map for both conti- 
nents of America, The want of a gen- 
etal map on a scale of > 1,a00,co0 is 
felt very moch not only for South 
America, on which continent only a 
few states, as Argentina, have maps on 
such o-scale aud o still larger one, bot 
aiso for Canada, for Mexico, and the 
United: States. 
been done in the United Staten ty to- 
graphers: excellent maps are edited 
by the Coast Survey und the Geological 
Survey. The consis are prepared ona 
male of 1: 80,000, the interior on the 
wale of ¢ 262,406, 1: 725,000, and in 
the Far West-of 1: 250,000; but there 
is such a want. of general maps thot a 
visitor to the United States is much at 
a loss what map to take asa companion, 


Wonderfiul work has 
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I studied this question seriously when 
fitting myself out for the excursions of 
the Congress, and, finally, I found that 
the best general maps of the United 
Statesare made in Germany, and I chose 
the miaps of the new Stieler Atins os 
companions; those. of the previous edi- 
tion had alrendy uccompanied me to the 
United States im 1hg7 and had proved 
very satisfactory. They contain as 
much os the scale can afford. Thera is: 
173,700,000, But this scale isfar from 
being sufficient for containing such de- 
tails as a traveler wishes to know, and it 
is far too little to give the impression of 
the grandeur of the country, Thescale 
of 1: 1,000,000 would be os necessary 
fort a general map of the United Stutes. 
as it is for general maps of European 
countrics, Theatlasesof Vivende Saint 
Mirtin, of Andree, of Debes, of Sohr- 
Berghaus, have adopted uniformly that 
scale for their maps of central Europe 
and France, and in those atlases we 
already find the ntaterm) fora map of 
large parts of Europe on the seule of 
f 21 )000,000, 

A map of America on the seale of 1 ; 
1,000,000 would at the same time be 
the third part of a general map of the 
world if it were based on the same gen- 
eral plan whieh is followed by the En- 
glish, French, and Germanmaps. The 
system inatigurated by the French map 
to limit the sheets by parallels of 4” to 
4° end by mericdinns of 6° to 6" fas 
been adopted by the other countries. 
The same system would be appropriate 
also for nm American map, if ot the 
same time it followed the arrangenient 
of the English map by taking the equator 
amd the meridian of Greenwich as ini- 
tial dividing lines of the sheets, As to 
indication of heights, T would propose 
the adoption of the meter, already weed 
in the French ond German map. The 
litter is a model solution of the impor- 
tantquestion of geographical measures ; 
it has adopted the Greenwich meridian 
and the meter, As to the style of ex- 
ecutior of the sheets for the United 
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States, the topographical maps, with 
their brown contour Hines, blue rivers 
and lakes, shouid be followed ; for South 
America ond the extreme north and 
south of North America the representa- 
tion by hill-shading would be sufhicient. 
But the map should not be confined to 
land; it should represetit also the hot- 
tom of the bordering seas, as is done by 
the French map, and the inlsnd lakes, 
for which sufficient soundings already 
exist. (Gengraplical orthography pre- 
gents for America no difficulties, for 
only three language: are officially 
adopted in the different countritse—En- 
glish, Spanish. and Porthgnese. Thev 
afford the staniard fer writing pen- 
graphical names: Indian names must 
be: given in that form which is usual 
in the several countries. This on this 
point uniformity could be more easily 
reached than im other parts of the world. 
The Geographical Congress may be 
proud to have advanced by its resolt- 
tions in former meetings the execution 
of three preat mops, which will cover 
one-third of all land. It-should recog: 
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nize, however, the work done Dr those 
countries which have acted in the essen- 

tial points and acted wpon its resoltu- 
tions. Itshould thank the Geographical 
Service of the French Army at Paris, 

the Orthographical Department of the 
Prussian Survey at Berlin, and the In- 
telligence Division of the War Office at 
London, and it should extend the gen- 
eral knowledge of these maps by calling 
special attention to them, The Con- 
gress Should invite the shove-rianied 
offices to give an uecount.of their work, 

accompanied, if i) is possible, by parts 
of the maps ih a supplement to its re- 
port. But it seems to be especially ap- 
propriate that the first Geographical 
Congress held in tits country should 
take the first steps toward a general map 
of America. Thus to the third part of 
a map of the world, which t now prac- 
tically in the way of execution, i would 
add the map of another third of the 
world, [Tf in this.way two-thirds of a 
general map of the world are started, 

the completion of the rest of the map 
ean not fail, 


OF EXPLORATION IN AFRICA 


St. H. Gissonxns, of THE Rovat GeoGRAPHICAL 


SOCLETY OF Loenbon 


Ja kin exploranigns in 


lfriea Major Giitens das traversed nbont 22,000 mites. 


7 fis cx more than seven Annes the distance from New Fork te San Francisco, and ts 


profahly the record for African ineoel, 


Nhat wakes (he distance afl tee more remark- 


adie ti that fhe rentes wer’ wot hwrried coer, diel epery mule woas accunetely amd api 


fenmnnticatiy obsrrred, 


dnd ses from the mouth af the Aambest to Bengrceta. 
just publithed in tow Aarmidiome votimes Nal 


Sowth to Nori throagh Marotiecfand,”’ 
joka Lane, af New Yort and London. 


EW problems are incopable of so- 
k lution by more than a single 


method, and such is the consti- 
tution of human judgment that opinion 
is usually divided as to the best means 
of attaining any given object. 


Mayr Gihieous fan crostcd Africa frog the Carpe fa Cairo, aad 


He is the author of" lfrica from 


In the case of opinions founded en 
hypothesis os distinguished from those 
based on positive data, it is seldom that 
a public verdict—even though arrived at 
by an overwhelming majority—can be 
definitely accepted as final, forthe opin- 


Mrtruops of ExproraTion IN APRICA 


ion of a community, and, in fact, of the 
world at large, is constantly subject to 
madificition, sometimes for reasons ob- 
vious to all, sometimes asa resultof in- 
fluences more-subtie and obscure, 

Such being the case, [ recommend to 
the cousideration of the Congress 4 
principle which 1 sulunit is inseparably 
wrapped up with the best interests of 
geographical research in the Africa of 
taday—a_ principle which hitherto has 


received! but little attention at the hands 


of geographers at large, and still less, if 
any at all, by the general public. 

In the school days of most of us on 
intelligent bey could acquire ina few 
hours all that wasto be learned from the 
tuap of Africa—a huge yellow continent 
fringed by a coast-line, on which alone 
was to be found any information of a 
definite noture. The Hfelong jabors, 
the enthusiagm, and the splendid suc- 
cesersof David Livinpstone were already 
awakening throughout the world a la- 
tent interest in a continent the interior 
of which was better known in the days 
of Ptolemy than during the boyhood of 
our own fathers, 

The development of a great and at- 
tractive idea is seldom allowed to lapse 
with the life of the imitiator, 

hus the career of Livingstone sowed 
the seeds of other careers and added 
to the history of progressive civiliza- 
tion illustrious names which will retain 
their luster until the werld forgets 
the ticaning of the word manlhomd, 
‘The last of this first generation of emi- 
nent modern explorers died only a few 
months ago, and has left en record a 
career scarcely less tTemarkable for ob- 
stacles met and overcome than for the 
importance of the political and geo- 
ssi a results springing fromm rt. 

‘he exploration of an unknown con- 
tinent, such as was Africa two getiera- 
tions ago, must necessarily proceed by 
stages. First, the main features of the 
continent must be discavered—its pen- 
eral pliysieal construction, the main 
river systems, the character of the in- 
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habitants, atd so forth. In fact, a 
genera! knowledge of what the conti- 
nent contains must be acquired, To 
attain this object it is necessary that ex- 
peditions should dive deep into the 
depths of the unknown, should draw on 
the map long lines which will imtersect 
what may be described os the main 
skeleton and arteries of the body to be 
constructed. 

With Stanlev’s last grent trip acrass 
the continent this stage was practically 
developed, and the time had arrived 
when, in mtv humble opinion, the second 
stage was ripe for development, when 
the smaller bones, the veins, and the 
tissues should be pieced into the skeleton 
already constricted. 

While folly ucknowledging the valu- 
able results dertved from the accrimn- 
lated Inbors of more recent African ex- 
slorers, | submit that hud geographers 
m general realized twenty years age 
that it was time for generalization to 
give place to speciulization—in other 
words, had recent exploration been di- 
rected sore toward detailed research tn 
specially selected areas and less towared 
what is, after all, littie more than the 
constrnction of glorified route maps, the 
world’s knowledge of Afnmeca would to- 
day be more complete amd more accurate 
thaniiis. It follows that tothe traveler 
the former plan of campaign presents 
advantages which are denied the latter. 
An iniposing journey from const to coast 
is unquestionably of great personal and 
general interest. In passing rapidly 
from tribe to tribe and through varions 
districts, the most difficnil to please will 
not complain of monotony or lack of in- 
teresting experience. Latitudinal pos- 
tiows may be fixed with accuracy, longi- 
tudes less definitely. A more or less 
‘sketchy acconnt of the many peoples 
encountered may he entered in the 
diary anda genetalidea of various local 
characteristics may be acquired, but 
these are more in the nature of first im- 
pressions, and, as the many conflicting 
ideas gleaned by different travelers in 
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one atid the same district tend to show, 
are not always quite reliable, and it is 
sometines difficult to determine what to 
accept and what to discard, 

Compare with work done on this 
principle the result of rotites equally 
long which hove been followed within 
a circumscribed urea—a single country, 
50 tospeak. To begin with, the time 
during which the explorer lis been in 
touch with one and the same tribe will 
be calculated tn mionths iiistead of days. 
If he is experienced in native character 
and methods, be will aave gained the 
confidence of the people: he will have 
picked scores of brains on every sub- 
ject on which he is in search of know!l- 
edge. From the outset he will have 
been learning: facts and unlearning fic- 
tion. Having based his plans on hear- 
say information, he will have visited 
places of special interest: will have so 
arranged his routes a5 to enuble him to 
fix cardinal points, to enter in- detail 
the coursess of important rivers, their 
sources, aid those of many of thelr 
tributaries. The larger affiuents will 
have been crossed and recrossed at such 
intervals as: will have enabled him to 
determine their ttiean direction, The 
boundaries of tribes and snbtribes will 
have been similarly treated, and the 
Hiany crossings of routes and independ- 
ent connections with the base will have 
supplied checks and counterchecks of 
the greatest valine, The result should 
be a map which will stand the test of 
time, In addition to this, even if the 
explorer i4 not nn all-roumd specialist, 
he will have collected: as much dati as 
will supply food for thought to the 
ethnologist, the naturalist, the botanist. 
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atul the geolopist, and I venture to think 
he will, an his return home, be struck 
with the meagerness of the knowledge 
acquired during his juTaeys to and fro 
as compared with what he bas learned 
in the objective country. | 

To efficiency in this case must be 
added economy, for once arrived at the 
base, there is no longer need to curry 
about more supplies than are required 
for the few months or weeks during 
which cach subsidiary expedition is at 
work. Thus if the same caravan weed 
for the conveyance of supplies from the 
const or railway terminus ts indispensa- 
ble for the return journey it can be split 
Up inte as many small caravans as there 
are officers in the expedition, and these 
ean work seporately along preconcerted 
routes. If other means for the return 
journey are available, the bull of the 
porters nay be returned to their homes, 
and the local native—nenally a much 
cheaper article—may be employed as 
necessity demands. 

Tn conclusion, | would respectfully 
venture to remind the representatives of 
the many geographical societies assem. 
bled here in Congress that the choice of 
method in this direction is largely in 
their hands. The would-be explorer 


will very naturally prefer to prneeed on 


popular lines, and will look for advice 
to those scientific experts in whose 
hands his work will ultimately be placed. 
If the Geographical Societies of Europe 
and America prefer to popularize the 
system recommended in this paper, the 
future explorer will more often work on 
these lines If otherwise, reform in 
this direction will be less rapid ind de- 
ferred, 


THE SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC TIME SIGNAL 
FROM THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


Ix Howor or THe Erenta Inrernatrionat Grockaruic Con- 
Gress, [INcLUDING THe GrerrinG Sent sy THe Con- 
GREss TO THE Nations or THE Workup 
ann Tuer Repires 


N interesting incident of the re- 
, eeption at the Naval Observa- 
BRB tory to the Eighth Interna: 


tional phic Congress on the 
evening of September §, 1904, was the 
sending of a special telegraphic tite 
signal according to the plan followed 
daily at noon, but ending at midnight. 

At the close of the reception as manny 
of the members of the Congress as could 
do so waited in the large rooms of the 
Department of Chronometers and Time 
Service, while the rest of the visitors 
took stations on the lawn outside the 
apen windows, Pronrptly at § mintites 
of i: the current was turned on by 
Hon, Paul Morton, the Secretary of 
the Navy, all the connecting circuits 
having previonsly been closed, and the 
transmitting clock at once began to 
sem out a click over the wires at every 
swing of the pendulum, with the sual 
atissions of one second at each half 
minute ond five seconds at the end of 
each minnte op to the: last minute, 
when there is a break of ten secoticds, 
followed by the click indicating the 
exact instant of midnight, 

Through the yoluntary cofperntion 
of the Western Uniou and Pestal Tele- 
graph Companies and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and their 
connecting lines, the entire series of ai: 
nals was tramsmitted not only through- 
ont the United States, but very far 
beyoud ite limits. Im fact, a report 
received on the following day from 
Adelaiie, Australian, showed that the 
signals had mef at that distant point 


one series coming from the east via 
Vancouver, Fiji, and Norfolk Island 
aiul the other from the west via the 
Azores, Lishon, Gibraltar, Suez, Aden, 
Bombay, Madras, and Singapore. 

These tine signals were followed by 
a brief message from the Congress to 
the nations of the world, as follows: 

“The Highth International Geo- 
graphic Congress, now in session in 
Washington, sends with this midnight 
signal from the Naval Observatory its 
greeting to the nations of the worid, 
through the courtesy of the various 
telegraph and eable companies." 

Those who waited a few mintites 
after 12 had the pleasure of reuding o 
few early messages that were received 
in reply, while many other méssayes 
were received later and were tead at 
the meeting of the Congress on the 
Following dav. 

This plan was carried otrt so stocess- 
fully only through the energetic volin- 
tary cooperation of the telegraph and 
cable companies, to whan the siecess 
of this interesting fenture-of the recep 
tion of the Congress in the nation’s 
capital wis largely due. 

The following interesting extracts 
from letters and telegrams have been 
furnished by ResrAdmiral C. M. Ches- 
ter, U. S.-N., Superintendent af the 
Naval Observatory, “Phe record is very 
impressive os indicating the perfection 
of a system by means: of which the 
Naval Observatory clock can be prach- 
eally heard sround the world and 
message from the Congress delivered 
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and acknowledged within a very few 
flintes from points as far awny ax 
Adelaide, Guam, and Mauritius. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 


Heston Union felcgraph Co.: Full 
instructions have been given covering 
general distribution of the special mic- 
night time signal’ tomight and the ex- 
change of messages with the Naval 
Observatory relating thereto, Direct 
connection hus been arrange) with the 
Tacubaya Observatory, Mexico City, 
the Cordoba Observatary, Argentina, 
and the Greenwich Observatory, Eng: 
land. The British Post Office Depart- 
ment has arrange) for a direct wire 
between London and Rome, over which 
the signal will le sent to the Koval 
Observatory, The Great Northwestern 
Telegraph Co. has arranged to make 
the desired distribotion in Cutada, as 
has the Great Northern Telegraph Co. , 
which is our contiection for Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia; ete., and efforts ore 
being made to have the Russian Tele- 
rraph Administration continue the cis- 
tribution. ‘The Kuastern Telerraph Co. 
promise distribution over its lines and 
that company’s cooperation in enidenav- 
ong to get the several continental ad- 
ininistrotions to distribute the signals, 
_festal Telegraph and Commertial Calle 
Ce,> We shall be glad to transmit the 
Hime signals and final message over our 
Fucthe svstem to Manila, Will depute 
an operator to be in attendance at the 
Observatorvat Washington for this pur- 
pose. Cable companies beyond Londen 
say with regret that they can not wuder- 
take transmission, 

Central and South Amerionn Jelegraph. 
Co: T have yotrs of August 31, and 
take grent pleasure in forwarding same 
to our Galveston minager, with mstrie- 
Hons to act on the night stated, Septem- 
her 3, in accordance with your request. 

felepraph Deparimcnl, Canidian Fa- 
“jie Naviweay Co.? Shall be very pleased 


to assist by transmitting time sienais. 
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over the entire telegraph system of the 
Canadian Pacific Rathway, and have 
wired Supemntendent Hritish Pactic 
Cable requesting that signals be for- 
wardel over that system. <A similar 
request has been made to the Superin- 
tendent of the Halifax and Bermudas 
and, Direct West India Cable Co. We 
will alse forward the signals from Van- 
conver to such stations as can be reached 
in Alaska. 

Gemrament Telegraph Service, ontin- 
fon of Canadas With view to complying 
with vour request, have telegniphed. 
Superintendent Yukon Telegraph, Van- 
couver, to make arrangements for trans- 
mission of tine signals midtight Thirs- 
dav, clith instant. Earnest 
congratulations wpon the saecess that 
has attended your efforts in the «demon- 
stration of a world-wide cooperative sig- 
naliig system, 

tare Signal Char, Of So iemy - 
Have instructed the Signal Officer, De- 
partment of the Colombia, Seattle, 
Wushington, to extend such courtesy 
to your service os may be practicable In 
Iransmittiug thestonalsover the Seattie- 
Alaskan cable and Hines of military tele- 
graph itt) Alaska. 

Afidrographer fo ihe Hurcau of Aguap- 
weal, Navy Department: Copiesal your 
letter have heen forwarded to all of the 
branch hydrographic othees with direc- 
tion that, if-possitle, they will observe 
the time signals and report the results. 


TELEGRAMS RIECHIVED IN REPLY 


President Dias, of Wexre, per }Pestren 
Cnionw Telegraph Co, - 1 respond with 
thanks to your penerous salutation, and 
shall see you with pleasure when you 
come to Mexico. 

President) Francis, of fhe Louisiana 
Purchase Fapositien, St. Lauwis, Mo. Hig 
Western (inion Jelegraph Co.: The 
time signals and message of greeting 
from the Congress are received during a 
reception to the international jury of 
awards, The officers and the interna- 
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tional jurors of the world’s greatest ex- 
pasition send cordial greetings to the 
International Geographic Congress in 
this-its first sesstoton the western bem- 
isphere, and assure the Congress that it 
will be heartily welcome on September 
ij, The Presidentof the National Geo- 
graphic Society and other scientific men 
here present, including 1,000: jurors of 
international repute, joi in thus greet- 
ing your distinguished body. 

Adelatde Observatory, Anasfratie, per 
Hetere Union Telegraph Co, 2 Your 
ptectings gladly received and heartily 
reciprocated. Signals received, the last 
being at 2:41:33, Adelaide standard 
time, 9 hours 30 minutes cast of Green- 
wich. (Interval, tr minutes, 33 sec- 
onds. } 

_wldelaide Observatory, lustrafia, per 
Postal Telegrapa Coc Your greetings 
gladly received and heartily recrpro- 
cated. Signals received very erratic, 
the last being at 2 hours, 30 minutes, 
14 seconds, Adelaide standard time, 9 
hours and go minutes east of Green- 
wich. Also received signals via Eust- 
em, (Interval, 14 seconds. ) 

Acliorne Observatory, olwstralia, per 
(Western Clnton Telegraph Co.: Last 
signal received 3 hours, g minutes, no 
seconds, Acknowledge greetings ind 
send best wishes International Congress. 
(Interval, 9 minutes. ) 

Srfner Odsiervatery, dustralia, per 
Postal Telegraph Co. - The signals from 
Washington to Sydney Observatory oc- 
copied im transit 2 decimal 25 seconds 
in reaching here, which wastemarkably 
quick. In January Inst signals took 3 
decimal 5 seconds in coming through. 

leltingion Observatory, New Acalatnd, 
per Posdal Telegraph Co.- Observatory 
acknowledges and cordially reciprocates 
kind greetings of Geographical Con- 


gress. 

Madras Observatory, india, per West- 
ern Union Telegraps Co.: The Madras 
Observatory acknowledges the greeting 
of the Eighth International Geograph- 
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ical Congress at Washington, sent witli 
their midnight signal, which was re- 
ceived here at 10:21:52.6, Madrasitnean 
time, and wishes sutcess to the Con- 
gress, (Interval, 33.5 seconds.) 

Raya! (Msergatory, JAfauriiis, per 
(eters Union Selegraph Co.: Message 
received Friday g.o8 a. m. Mauuritites 
time. In thanking you for your grect- 
ing Mauritius prays that your labors 
may be attended with every success. 
(Interval, 17 minutes, 47 seconds, } 

Roya! Ufermontory, Cape Fort, Sunt 
Africa, per Postal and Western O'aion 
Telegrapaé Cos.: Noow,. Success to your 
enterpose. Last of series of dots re- 
ceived here at 12 hours, 54 minutes, 19 
seconds, Washington time. ‘No further 
signals received here. (Interval, 2 min- 
utes, 34 seconds.) 

Astronemer Neyai, Greenwich, Fag- 
land, per Western Union Telegraph Co.- 
Signals satisfactorily received and ob- 
yerved, Compliments to Geographical 


Jon ress. 


Palko Otscervitiony, Maina, fer Mette 
ern Conton Teleyvaph Co: The Polkown 
Observatory, with sincerest gratitude, 
returns its préetings to the Right In- 
ternational Geographic Cotpresy and 
wishes them entire suecess in their ini- 
portant enterprises, 

Aine! Observatory, Lisbon, ferfagai, 
per Western Citton Telegraph Co.: ‘The 
Royal Observatory of Lisbon has re- 
ceived the midnight stgnals from Wash- 
ington and-sendsits best greetings to the 
Gedgraphic Congress and to the world- 
farmous U, S. Naval (bseryatory with 
thanks. 

Koval Oiservalery, Madrid, Span, per 
Mestera. (nion Telegraph Co, > The di- 
rector of the Royal Observatory receives 
at 5:23:30 a, m. the greeting of the Con- 
gress, and has the heauor to state that 
this scientific center awaits with enthu- 
casi the results of the meeting. (In- 
terval, 2 trinutes, 30 seconds. ) 

Rovel Observatory of Roman College, 
Rome dtaly, per Western C/nion Telegrapa 


4ta 


Co.> Septemberyg, 6.23 a.m. Lest time 
signal received at 5 hours, §9 tHinutes, 

so seconds, central Rurepean mean time. 
(10 seconds early.) 

Contohe Obierntiony, Af reemtinect, jer 
Mestcre (/niom Telegraph Co, > The a 
tronomers of the Cordoba Observatory 
have received with sincere leasure the 
signals ond serine of the Interna- 


tional Geographical Congress, and de- 


site to express their hearty sympathy 
with the bei pia the Congress Has vs 
view. Sicnal arrived at 12 hours, 4 
mintites, t4 séconds, Cordoba fiie. 
(Interval, 2 Seconds, } 

Nie Janeiro Oherritory, Arasti, ber 
Western Union Telegraph Co,: Obsery 
atory Rio thanks and reciprocates 
greetings of the Eighth International 
(Geographic Congress: with this signal 
of two twetity-seven Rio time, (Tater: 
val, 19 mntnutes, 41.4 seconds, ) 

Quite Obcervatery, Ecuador, per West. 
era Union Telegraph Cay : Signal arrived 
of it.g7, Onito time. The Director 
Genera of - elegrapls and Observatory 
semis members Geographical Congress 
silutation arid felicitation. (Interval, 
7 mintites, | second.) 

National Ohervaipry of facuhaya, City 
wy Merch, per Western Union Telep rapa 
Co,- Receiwed signals 36 hondredth= 
slow and congratulate vou on the sne- 
eess Of the experiment. 

McGill College Observatory, Montreal, 
poor per Weitern Cfnien Tetley raph 

: Signals. as received on our chrome- 
nap were 10 hundredths of a seco 
slow of our standard clock signals, Ob- 
servatory acknowledges and cordially 
reciptocates kind greetings of Geograph- 
ical Congress. 

foronfe = Closerpafory, Hetnnralagivved 
Sertice af Camda, per Wevfern (mien 
Telrgraph G.: Your sirninl rocived 

o.92 of second after the bonr by our 
clock o.12 slow, which makes your sipz- 
nal o.23 slow of our calenlated time. 
We obterved tonight for time chrono- 
graph record. 
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Naval Governor of (am, Ladrone 
Mlands, per Fistal Telegraph Co, - The 
American colony and native inhabitants 
of Grain send thanks for the cheering 
message of the Kighth International 
Geographic Cotjgress, at Washington, 
and tavite them to bold their next ses- 
sion in this beautiful and happy isiand. 

Commandant of Naval Station, fone- 
fufa, Aff, per Postal Telegraph Co. . 
Time signals received, Greenwich time, 
five hours, no minutes, two and three- 
tenths seconds. (Interval, 2.3seconds. ) 

Commanding Offer, Marine Barracks, 
Sth, Aderka, Per lVestern Cation Tele- 
grap’. Co.: Approximate time, seven 
fifty-eieht siscteeri and six- tenths, Const 
Survey magnetic station. No -correc- 
tion made for retardution of transmis 
sion, which is estimate! to be quarter 
second at Seattle office (22.9 seconds 
early}, 

Givernatory of Harvard (Cniveryity, 
Cambridge, Afass., per Western U'nton 
Tefegrapk Co. > Signals approximately 
one-tenth of a second late. 

Lick Ohperoatory, Mi, Hamilton, Cal, 
por Western Ufition Telegraph Co. > The 
Lick (bservatory sends greeting of 
cordial good will to the Eighth Interna- 
tional Geographic Congress, for the 
study of geography, like that of as- 
tronomy, has for ite main purpose ad 
vancement of civilization in oll lands. 
Your clock beats preceded ours by o.24 
of a second, 

Feria Ohtervaforr, Williams iy, 
Wis., per Vester Union Fedegraph Co. - 
The Verkes Observatory returns the 
greetings of the International Geo- 
graphic Conpress and wishes every stic- 
cess to the Geographic Society. 

Cteervatery af i’ rincelan University, 
No fpr Western Union Telegrapé 
Co.: The Princeton Observatory, now 
in session, sends its greeting back to 
the Eighth International Geographic 
Congress. We are well located ond 
hope other points will soon be equally 
well known. 
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Lowell Obserratery, Magsaft, Ariz., 
per Western. Union Telegrapa Co.: vo 
_m. The Lowell Observatory: grate- 
fully acknowledges the message of greet- 
ing from the Erghih Geographic Con- 


gress and begs leave to express tts: 


appreciation and good wishes for the 
valuable work dont by the Congress 
for science. | 

Croatia Obseraatory, Northfield, Winn. . 
per Western Union Telegraph Co. : Good- 
sel] Observutory, Northfield, Minn. 
sends greetings to Tuternational Geo- 
graphical Congress, The Washington 
time signals came perfectly, and we 
took the record with our mesn-time 
¢lock on the chronograph for the & 
mintites. The measured interval was 
very closely one-tenth of a second, 
Washington slow, as it shonid be. 

HMachovrn (Observatory, Medico, 1°94. , 
per Western Union Telegrapa Co. : Greet- 
ing from Washburn Observatory ; tune 
signal received to hours, §9 minutes, 
§0-7 seconds (interval, o.3 of a second J. 

Chamivriain Observatory, Henver, Cal, , 
per Weitere Union Telegraph Co.: The 
signals were received fairiy well, bat 
were somewhat inegular, The result 
obtained for transmission time is-seven- 
hondreaiths of o second. 
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Laws Obervatory, Colamita, Mo, , per 
Wertern Union Telegraph Co. : Special 
series of time signals were received on 
the chronograph of this observatory 
along with signals from our own clock. 
The midtight sigtal was registered ot 
io hours, 39 minntes, §9.46 seconds, 
central standard time. (Interval, o.54 


Of a seconel, | 


Alleghiny Oferrtutory, liege teny, Fu. 
fer Western (/nton Tefarraph Co, : The 
signals from your observatory were re- 
corded on cur chronograph a.42 of a 
second later than our own sipnals. 

Cheerpedory of Mare Jsland Naver Yard, 
Cal., per Western Cnton Telegrapé Co, : 
Time was received at Mare Isinnd 
thirty: two-httudredtha of asecand early. 

Branch HTydrograpite Ofer, New 

ork, NV. YL, per bbestern Caion. Tele- 
grap’ Ca.; Time signals received  K 


‘ot New Vork. 


Tt may be odded that the reported 
receipt in some cases of the time signals 
at a time earlier than when they started, 
probably means that the latter portion 
of the 5-minute series of signals failed 
to get through the telegraphs or cables, 
a0 that the final signal received started 
earlier than midnight. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE EIGHTH 
INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC CON- 
GRESS, SEPTEMBER, 1904 


MATS ON SCALE OF I ° 1,000,000 


WO resolutions introduced by 
| Pr Albrech: Penck, of Vienna: 
1. The Eighth International 


Geographic Congress at Washington 
presents its thanks to the Service Geo- 
graphique de l'Armeée 4 Paris, to the 
Kartographische Abteilung der Konig- 
lisch- Preustichen Landsaufnalime, in 
Rerlin, aud to the Intelligence Division 


of the War Office at London for having 
commectioe the publication of large 
maps onthe scale of 1; 1,000,000, which 
correspond in d general way to the maps 
of the world, proposed by the Congress 
at Herne, and it mvites these offices to 
prepare at account of their maps, ac- 
companied, if possible, by parts of 
them, for publication in the report of 
the Washington meeting. 
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2. The Congress proposes to the gov- 
ernment of the United States the execu- 
tion of a general map of America on the 
scale of 1: 1,000,000, similar to the 
mips on the same scale of Asin, China, 
and Africa, now in preparation by the 
Service Geographique te |'Armée i’ 
Paris, by the Konigisch - Prewssiche 
Landsaufiohme, in Hertiti, ond by the 
Intelligence Division of the War Office 
at Lomlon, each sheet of the map being 
Aba on its own pilane and heing 
imited by parallels 4 degrees apart and 
meridians 6 degtees apart, vie initial 
meridian for the division being that of 
Greenwich, the initial parallel the Eqia- 
tor ond the standard of measures being 
the meter, i 


POLAR EXPLORATION 


The following resolution introduced 
by Sir John Murray: 

The tsighth International Geographic 
Congress. realizing thut the only un- 
tonched fields for geopraphical discovery 
are the regions iminediately surrounding 
the poles of the earth, desires to place on 
record its sense of the importance of 
forthwith completing the systemntic ex- 
poration of the pelar areas, It is very 
desirable that the expericnee gamed by 
men of science and tieers in the recent 
Antarctic expeditions should be turned 
tonccount by following up without delay 
the successes they have obtained, The 
Congress recoguizes that the Arctic re- 
Riots Possess a more immediate mterest 
for the people of North America and ex- 
presses the confident hope that the expe- 
ditions now being prepared will be so 
stipported as to secure carly andl com- 
plete success. | 

FARTHQOUAKE INVESTIGATION 

The formation of the International 
Seinmological Association has accom: 
plished the wishes of the Seventh Con- 
gress in this:reapect: The Eighth In- 
ternational Congress sends its congratu- 
lations to the International Seismolagi- 
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eal Assoctation, whose forther is 


awaited with great interest. 
DEEP-SHA MAPS AND NOMENCLATURE 
OF THE EARTH'S BOTTOM 

The Bighth International Geograpliic 
Congress expresses its thanks to His Se- 
rene Highness, the Prince of Monaco, 
for having executed the map of the 
ocean, the execution of which was de- 


sired by the Congress of Berlin, und ex- 


presses especially its agreement with tlie 
chosen scale ati projection, with the 
ofoption of the meridian of Greenwich 
as initial, and with the adoption of the 
meter for indication of the depths, and 
the principle of the ‘system of intenim- 
tional submarine terminology mse. 


RULES FOR GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


Local names are, 05 far as possible. to 
be preserved mot only in those regions 
where this is-already an established prin- 
ciple, but also in the southern oceans, 
They shonid on this account be deter- 
tined with all the accuracy possible, 

Where local nates do not exist of can 


not be determined with safety, the nume 


of the first discoverer is to be apptied 
until further investigation. The arhi- 
trary altering of historical, long-existent 
names, well known not only in common 
nae but alsoin science, iato he regarded 


as extremely reprehensible, and every 


micas should be employed to resist such 
alterations. Inappropriate and fantasti- 
cnl names are to be replaced, as for ps 
possible, by local and miore appropriate 
Ames. 

The above rules are not to be rigor- 
ously castrued, vet they should be fol- 
lowed to @ jfreater extent than hereti+ 
fore by travelers and in scientific works, 
Thetr publication im periodicals as the 
opinion of the Congress will probably 
prove of great weight. Althonghinre- 
cent years: matty official systema of de- 
termination of geographic names have 
heen enunciated, we have still much evi- 
dente of the influence whith the wishe: 


Resonwrions Apoprep sy THE CONGRESS 


if the International Geographic Con- 
gresses exert over the decision of the 
official authorities. To these geographi- 
cal societies ate urged to give wide 
publicity, 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FRACTIONAL, 
SCALES OF MAPS 


The Seventh International Geographic 
Congress ex pressed the urgent wish that 
upon all charts, including thase pub. 
lished by those lamds still employing the 
linglish and Russian systems of meas- 
urement, Wong with the scale of geo- 
graphic cotrdimance, the scale of rechic- 
tion ehould be expressed in the usual 
fractional form, 1: x%,. and thet the lat- 
ter be added to all lists of charts cov- 
ering land and sea, and requested the 
Executive Committee of the Congress 
+o bring this decision to the attention of 
all governinents, geographical societies, 
and establishments engaged in the pub- 
lication of charts, | 

The advantage to be derived from the 
support of this resolution, which had its 
engi with the editur of Peterman's 
MWitiviiengen, and the extensive dissem- 
ination of the resolution is at once evi- 
dent. In English publications a custom 
has arisen of adding a statement of the 
ratio 1; = to the usually employed x 
niles to one inch, In Anterica the etis- 
ton has arisen of poing even astep be: 
wort thik, nately, the addition of the 
ratio of reduction hus led to the direct 
application of the decimal system in the 
units of measure adopted upon the chart. 

To. this geographical societies: are 
urged to -give wide publicity, This 
resnlution of the Seventh Congress is 
reatitmed. 


THE DECIMAL SYSTEM 


The Seventh Interuntional Geographic 
Congress expresses iteelf in favor of 
using a ouiform system in all yeograph- 
ical researches and discussions, and it 
recomments for this purpase the em- 
plovmentot the metric svstem of weights 
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and measures, as also the employment 
of the centigrade thennametric scale, 

It is at least highly desirable that 
there should always be added to the in- 
trodictions of the Fahrenheit scale and 
to the Reawmur scale their equivalent 
upon the scale of Celsius, Similarly. 
the revived activity in this question, 
which reaches event more deeply than 
the former into the well established 
customs of daily life, has prived that 
the Congress is not without value fn 
promoting international uniformity and 
aimplicity, Althongh the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures has mode 
low progress, and this alone through 
the portals of scientific work, its appli- 
cation to geophysics and geography has 
already madeafairbeginning. In Eng» 
latid 4 special organization entitled the 
Decimal Association has taken charge 
of the matter, The Commonwealth of 
Atstralta has entrusted the subject toa 
commission. We are without koow!l- 
edgeof theefiorts in this direction thus 
far made in Russia. Geographical -so- 
cleties are urged to give wide publicity 
to this resolution, These resolutions 
are realhirmed oy the Eighth fnoterna- 
Honal Geographic Congress, 


COLLECTION OF RECORDS OF DRIFT 
Ice | 


This work 1s progressing satisfactorily 
in charge of the Danish Meteorological 
Institute, with the cooperation of wari 
ous THitional offices. The Highth [nter- 
tiation! Geographic Congress expresses. 
its thanks to the Danish Meteorological 
lnatitute and the cooperating offices for 
thelr svatematic collection of records of 
drift ite. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION IN COTN- 
TRIES WITHOUT CENSUS: 


The following resolution was intro- 
duced by the Hon. Carroll D, W nent. 
the U.S. Commissioner of Labor, 
was agreed to - 

Moved that a committee of five be 
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appointed by the President to confer 
with's committee of the International 
Statistical Institute on methods of ob- 
taining the population in countries tak- 
Ing NO CenHus. 


a STANDARD TIWE 


The following resolution, introduced 
by BE. IE. Hayden, was adopted : 

Aetolord, In view of the fact that a 
late majority of the mations of the 
workd have already adopted systems of 
standard time based upon the meridian 
of Greenwich as prime meridian, that 
this Congress isin favor of the tniversal 
adoption of the meridian of Greenwich 
as the basis of all systetns of standard 
Time. 


PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


The following suggestion, introduced 
by Dr Albrecht Penck, was adopted : 

It is suggested by the lantern. slides 
shown by Mr Siehers and by the photo- 
graphs by Mr Willis that it is desirable 
that tu these and the cases of other ex- 
ploring travelers photographs of geo- 
graphical significance might he puh- 
lished, and accompanied by short ex- 
planatory notes, so that they may form 
collections of representative physical 
features of different parts of the world, 


THE NINTH CONGRESS 


‘The invitation extended by the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland ond the Geo- 
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graphical Society of Geneva to hold the 
Ninth International Geographic Con- 
grex at Geneva in 1g08 was accepted. 


CARTOGRAPHICAL ASSOCTATION 


The following resolution, introdnised 
by Dr Albrecht Penck, was adopted : 

The Congress refers the proposition 
of Mr Schokalsky and the paper of Mr 
Schrader to the committee appointed at 
the Congress of Berlin concerning the 
Cartographical Association. This com- 
mittee is requested to report on the ne- 
cessity of a Cartographical Association 
to the next Congress. In the meantime 
the camtiittee might interest. geograph- 
ical societies in the plan and in the ne- 
cessity of dealing with taps in’ pe 
graphical journals im a more detatler 
way than is now ustial, and in showing 
that the general use of maps should be 
populurized and extended by instriction 
in schools, and the commerce with maps 
should be better organized, 

The committee being now reduced by 
the death of General Titto and the with. 
drawal of General Heinmek in favor of 
Mr Schrader, the Congress appoints the 
following gentlemen to the committee 

Mr Franz Schmider, Paris. 

Jules de Schokaisky, St Petersburg 

Professor Oberhummer; Vienna, 

Mr Gannett, Washington. 

Mr Bartholomew, Echinburzh. 

The committee was appointed, and Mr 

sainnett was designated ax chairman. 








EIGHTH 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


CONGRESS 


WHE Eighth International Geo 

deo Congress wus formally 

by Conimandér R. E. 

Feary, ‘Preuilentos the Congress, ‘Thurs 

day morning, September §, in the large 

hall of George Washinyton University. 

Hon, Charles D, Walcott, asthe personal 

representative of President Roosevelt, 

welcomed the Congress to the United 
states. 

Mr Walentt, in his brief remarks, em- 
phasized the fact that the practical side 
of weeraphical science hae] heen =pe- 
cially followed in this quuntry : 

‘We have, with our Canadian and 
Mexicun neighbors, a latge country, 
cotitaining a great variety of geographic 
features, and in the work of making it 
aft place of abode for the Amtericun 
seeple geographic factors hove had m1ch 
influence, Hence the study of our own 
geography hes had a practical bearing, 
es well asin theoretical interest to us, ane 
it his recewed much attention, 

'' Recent events, moreiver, have m- 
tenstfied the interest of the American 
people in veorriphy and expamded the 
held of theirstudy to the linmuts of the 
eatth, The United States ‘has recently 
heeti placed ina position involving wide: 
spread duties ami responsibilities: While 
other countries have for peneritions 
horne the burden of policing the reamoter 
garts of the earth, this country has until 
reevntly taken little part in those labors, 

The expansion of the country has 
increased the geegraphic knowledge ot 
the tiaseaf the people, for the country’s 
welfare hoids the attention of every cit- 
iaen. Our interests in the Philippines 
have quickened our thought concerning 
the problems-of all the Hast, While all 
aspects of geography have had a great 
revival among ts, we ire, perhaps, espe- 
cially and most directly conrerned with 
the commercial aspects of the science." 


Dr G. K. Gilbert, Acting President of 
the National Geographic Society, wel- 
comed the Congress on behalf of the 

socieky. | 
‘Your visit-to our land finds us in the 
titdst of a period of exceptional growth 
of geographic interest. As you have 
just been told in the message brought by 
Dr Waleott from the President of the 
United States, our geographic outlook 
isa nation has been tevolutionised by 
the recent acquisition, of a mumber of in- 
silir depeniencies, While our people 
as individuals are divided in opiition as 
to the advantage of that acquisition, we 
mre cof cnet mite an accepting the respott- 
sibility involved and im recignizing the 


need af a colotial policy and a colonial 


avetem, ‘With thot acceptance and that 
recngtition comes anew peed for broad 
geographic knowledge, and the nation 
Menger, as never before, forinformation 
on a wide range of geographic subjects 
and an important array of geopraphie 
problenr. 

“In the field of physical geagriphy 
we have long been uctive, and we have 
felt that we were measurably in touch 
with the geographic scholars of other 
loneds, but fn the joagerap hy of Comntries, 
in the reography of industries, and 1m the 
geographic problems of administration 
we are the merest tyros. And now that 
you, the geographers of the Old World, 
have come ti our shores, we are caper 
to listen to all that you have to tell ums. 

“The National Geographic Society, 
having its home ot the sent of govern- 
ment, and including in its membership 
the official geugraphers of the nation, is 
peonliarly appreciative of the wpportunti- 
nes afforded ber this occasion, is pecu- 
Harly gratefil that you lave consented 
tofavorusby your presence, On behall 
of that society I offer you a hearty wel-. 
cemite to etir land and to our city.”’ 
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By direction of the Congress the fol- 
lowing telepram was then sent te Prest- 
dent Roosevelt at Qyater Bay : 


** The President : 

“The Bighth Interational (Crew 
graphic Congress, tcw in session in 
Washington, returns: hearty tanks for 
your welcome, presented iu the speech 
by your representative, Dr Walcott.” 


The telegram was signed by Coni- 
marmler Peary as President ond MrHenry 
Gannett os Secretary of the Congress. 

M. Henri Cordier, President of the 
Société de Géographte of Paris, delegate 
of the French government, responded to 
the addresses of welcome on behalf of 
the government tepresetitatives. Frof. 
Albrecht Penck, of Vienna, responded on 
behalf of the reopraphical institutions, 
and Dr Yule Oldham, of England, on 
behalf of the peagraphicul societies, 
President Peary then delivered his ad- 
dress as president, printed im the earlier 
pages of this magazine, 

The report of the executive committee 
of the Seventh International Compress, 
transmitted by Baron Richthofen. presi- 
detit of that congréss, was presented by 
Prof, Oberhumimner of the University af 
Vienna. Haron Richthofen expressed in 
a letter his disappointment at-not bemg 
able te attend the Bighth Conpress. 

Commander Peary text presented the 
Swiss Minister, who in turn introduced 
Prof. de Claparede, President of the 
Geormphical Society of Geneva and the 
delegate of the Swiss government. On 
behalf of his government, Frof, de 
Claparede extended to the Congress o 
most cordial mvitation to hold its ninth 
session in Geneve in 1908, that veur 
being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Geographical Society 
of Geneva. 

Prof. Bela: Hrodi, of Budapest, nepre- 
sentative of the Hungarian government, 
was mtroduced, and extended an invi- 
tation in behalf of his government andl 
the Royal Geographic Society of Hun- 
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gary to hold the Ninth Congress in 
Budapest. 

It istmpessible in this timited space 
to. cnminmerate the 250 sclontific papers 
presented nt the various sessions of the 
Congress, Several of ‘them are pub- 
lished th this number, ancl also abstracts 
of anumber of others. Additional fal- 
pers and abstracts will be published in 
succeeding numbers of this Magazine. 

The social sessions of the Congress in 
Washington inefuded an isiformal  fe- 
ception at the home of the Natiotnal 
Geographic Socitty Wednealay cver- 
ing, Septeniker 7; a reception at the 
U.S. Naval Observatory by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Admiral and Mrs 
Chester (see page 441) Thursday even- 
ing; a reception at “* Twin Onks'" by 
Mrs Gardiner Greene Hubbard Friday 
afternoon, and a lecture Foday evening 
by Charles M. Pepper on ' The Botiv- 
iin Andes '*; a reception by Commander 
and Mors Peary Saturday evening, cerned 
on Stinday a tip down the Potomar a= 
guests Of the National Geographic So- 
clety on special steamers ta Mount Ver- 
non, Which, through the courtesy of the 
directors of the Mount Vernon Associ- 
ition, wik specially opened on Sutlay 
for the Congress_ 

Sunday evening, September 11, the 
Congress took a special train to Phila- 
delphia, where they were welcomed by 
the Geographical Society of Philadel- 

hia amd! handsomely citertained cir- 
ing Mominy. Tn the morning Inde- 
pendence Hall aml the Commercial 
Miseum were visited, A inncheon wis 
tendered the Congress at Honston Hull 
by the University of Pennsylvania, after 
which they were driven in tallyhoes 
through the magnificent Fairmount 
Park and Wissahickon Drive, being 
personally conducted by President Bry- 
ant. Dr Angelo Heilprin, Dr Talcott 
Williams, and members of the Pliils- 
deiphin Society. In the: evening the 
Geographical Soctety of Philadelphia 
gave a dinner to the Congress at the 
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Philadelphia Country Club, President 
Henry G, Breaut presided and pntro- 
duced those Gswering totsts, wit 
were : Cont you Pfeil for Germany, Dr 
Hugh Robert Mill for England, Henri 
Cordier for France, Mr Hioki, First 
Secretary ol the Japanese Legation, for 
Japan, arid Dr Beta Fe Erodi for Himgary. 
A ter the dinner pence te proceeded 
to New York by sp 

At New Vork the Caspr was hos: 
pitably receive ty the American Geo 
graphical Society, the members of which 
did their best ta give the visitors-a pood 
time. Several scientific sessions for the 
reading of papers were Held. A recep- 
tion was given by the Amencan Geo- 
graphical Society at its home Toesday 
evening and a subscription dinner in 
honor of the foreign co re Wednes- 
dav evening, On both davs the Amer- 
ican }Museum of Natural History enter 
tained the Congress at luncheon. On 
Thursday the Cotigress were the nests 
of the American Grengraphical Society 
oma trip up the Hudson by special 
Steamer to Fishkill ond West Point. 
The dav wos perfect. The air had 
heen cleared by a heayy rain the night 
before, so that the magnificent scenery 
of the Highlands appeared in majestic 
distinctness and beanty. At Fishkill 
the party disembarted and proceeded 
by trolley to the tup of Mount Beacon. 
Here Dr William M. Thivis gave an in- 
structive description and explanation 
of the landseape 

* Like the lower Potonie,the Hudson 
below Albany 15 not a mormal river; its 
volome is not determined by the amomtt 
of rainfall ipon its drainage basin, birt by 
the depth at which its bed stands be- 
neath sea-level The present depth of 
the Hudson River bed below sea-level 
has ordinarily been ex plained bya de- 
Benen of the land; but since tt has 

, that glaciers can ene 

below sea- sabel. it is¢dhfhenult to say how 
much of the depth of the channel is die 
to depression of the land and how aiuch 
to erosion iw ice, The extension of a 
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navigable tike-water channel nearly 150 
miles northward up the Hudson to Al- 
bany, and the opening of the Mohawk 
Valley west of Albany, between the 
Catskill and the Adirondack mountains, 
has made communication easy hetween 
the harbor of New York and the prairies 
of the West. The contrast between thie 
Hudson and the Potomac in this re- 
spectis very striking. The gorge of the 
Highlands is therefore a path of most 
active trafic, by rail as well as by bout ; 
and New York is for this reason the com- 
mercial metroy of the United States."’ 

From Fishkill the party returned to 
West Point, whence their special train 
carried them to Niagara Falls, arriving 
there: Frulay morning, Sectember 16, 
The eariy part of the day was pasted i 
examining the falls, Atat a.m. the 
Congress assembled in the loéal theater 
to hear Dr G. K. Gilbert deliver o 
sugpestive: address on “the Physical 
Geography of the Falts and Catamict.”’ 
The catoract as a thing of beauty ts 
— for the water is being fast ap- 
[ iated for power. About 3 per cent 
af the water is now tsed, and when the 
plans now in course of construction sre 
compieted this will be increased to 10 
percent, It is estimated that 5,000,000 
horsepower are easily available. The 
average yearly retreat of tite rane 
Falls is from 4 to 5 feet; the American 
Falls are nit retreating appreciably. Be- 
fore many decades have passed the re- 
treat of the Horseshoe Falls will cut of 
the water from the American Falls, so 
that the Latter will cease toexist. ‘The 
gradnal tilting of the Inke region will 
ett 3,500 years hence case the waters 
of Lake Eric aml of all the lakes to flow 
inte the [hnetms River and thence into 
the Mississippi, Ningora Falls and Chi- 
eage will then disappear. 

In the afternoon the Congress took a 
three-hour trolley ride around the falls 
and cataract, being personally conducted 
by Dr Gilbert, Dr Davis, and Dr Penck. 

The Cougress reached Chicago on the 
morming of Saturday, September 17, 
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and were there entertained by the Geo- 
gmphical Society of Chicago, In the 
morming, sessions were held tn Rent 
eater of the University of Chicago, 
according to the following praigram : 

Address of welcome by Fresident 
W. R, Harper, University of Chicago. 

Response by Commander R, E. Peary, 
President of the Congress, 

“The Last Uplift of the Alps,"' by 
Dr Albrecht Penck, of Vierma. 
“Murlagascar,’’ by M. Guillanme 
Grandidier, of Paris. 

“Geographic Elements,’ by Dr Hugh 
Robert. Mill, of London. 

“Physical Geography of Chicazo,"' 
by Dr Rollin D. Salisbury, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 

* Eeonomic Geography of Chicaga,”’ 
by Dr J. Paul Goode, of the University 
of Chicago. 

A buffet luncheon was served at 
Hutchinson Commons, at 1 o'clock, 
complimentary to members of the Con- 
Bren. | 

In the afternoon, the members of the 
Congresawere giver.acouch ride through 
Jackson and Washington Parks, stopping 
for a brief visit to the Field Columbian 
Museum, and down Grand and Michi- 
gan Boulevards, back to therr head- 
quarters: at Hotel Stratiornd. 

In the evening a reception was given 
the Congress at the building of the 
Chicago Historical Society at 8 o'clock. 
Mr Franklin H. Head, President of the 
Chicngo Historical Society, pave a brief 
address on Salient Points inthe History 
of Chicaga, 

The Congress left Chicago by. their 
special train Sunday morning en route 
for St Louis. . A stap for two hours was 
mide at Vernon, so that the party might 
inspect the coal mine of the Miaclison 
Coal Company. Several sessions were 
held in-S2 Louikin conjunction with the 
Congress of Arts and Sclence, The 
concluding event wasn lecture by Presi- 
dent Peary im Festival Hall, Thursday 
evening, September 22, where, before an 
tindience of 4,000 people, he described 
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sume of his Aretic experiences and the 
plans of his next expedition. 

Comparisons of the Kighth with pre- 
coling Cougresses are not necessary, 
but it can he said with appropriateness 
that in the mumber, iniportaunce, and 
character of the papers presented, the 
Eighth holds a record: As had heen 
expecte!, the membership of the Con- 
tress was not as large ns that of the 
preceding Congresses in Europe, where 
geographical stuthy is tiore cistinet from 
other sciences than it is in Americn » 
but of the Soo registered members about 
s§00 were in attendance. About115 tad 
come thovsands of miles, from weal 
every country of Europe, South Amer- 
jCa, and Asin. 

The Very meeting places of the Eighth 
were one sticcession of abject lessons in 
pengrophy, Washington, the wreatest 
laboratory of gengraphic work in the 
Western Hemisphere, if notin the entire 
world : Philadelphia, the birthplace of 
the American nation; New York,-the 
greatest port an the Atlantic seaboard ; 
West Pont and the Highlands, for 
Famed for their natural beauty; Niagara: 
Falls, one of the natural woiders of the 
earth: Chicago; the marvelous inlind 
deapart amd marond center, and finally 
st. Louts, the center of a system of 
nvers winch hove a navigable length cv 
6,000 miles snd drain a territary af 
1,200.00 aquare tmles of umsurpasse! 
nehtiess. < 

Many projects were discussed, Some 
af them tm another age might be deemed 
funttustic, as, for instance, Mr Lobel's. 
plan of ao Siberian-Alaskan rnilrond 
tunneling the Bering Strait; but tot 
many vears age if some ome dud pro- 
peel tosend a message rotund the world 
as Admiral Chester sent the greetings: 
of the Congress September o, he would 
hove been colied demented. And ‘yet 
the world greeting of the Congress was 
despatched so Simply, and the replies 
came so instantaneously, that probably 
few of the large gathering at the Naval 
Obstrvatory tealixed what a remarkable 
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feat was being perfonmed, or appreciated 
what tremendous geographic obstacles 
had been overcome by man to make the 
practically perfect geographic tmity of 
tolay. 


PEARY'S PLANS FOR 1go5-06, 


In New York, at the subscription 
dimer given by the American Geo- 
graphical Society of that city to the 
loreign delegates, Commander Peary 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm by stat- 
ing that his North Polar expedition of 
tgos wis assure, and that the keel of 
hisnew ship hod just been laid. Tt was 
on this occasion that the Gold Medal of 
the Société de Géographie of Paris was 
presented to him by Dr Cordier, Speak- 
ing of his vessel, Mr Peary saul : 

‘She will, | beheve, be the ablest 
ship that ever pointed her tose inside 
the Arctic or Antarctic Circle, She will 
possess sch shupe as will enable her te 
rise ta the pressure of the ice floes and 
escupe destruction, Sle will possess 
such strength of construction as will 
permit her to stund this pressure with- 
out injury. She will possess such fea- 
tures of bow aswill enable ber to smash 
joe in her path, ancl will contain such 
engine power as will enable her to force 
her way through theice. In maximum 
fhimensions, vz, length over all, breadth 
of beam, and draught, this ship will be 
of the size of the British Antarctic ship 
‘Neaverr ¢ iu displacement she will he 
scmewhiit less: in power she will com- 
pare with our largest ocean-going tugs. 

“My pilan of campaign, in a very few 
words, is to force this ship to the uorth 
shores of Grant Land, taking on bwoarel 
at Whale Sound the pick and Hower of 
the Esqnimo toibe with whom I have 
worked and lived so long, to go into 
winter quarters on that shore, ail to 
start with the earliest returming hght 
on the sledge journey cross the central 
polar pack, utilizing these FEsquimos, 
the people whose heritage i= life and 
work in that very region, entirely for 
the tank and file of my party. 


“Never before hos it been im. the 


power of a white man to command the 


utmost efforts and fullest resources: of 
this little tribe of peopleas I can do; 
and that fact will be of inestimable ad- 
vattape to me, 

** But Ll will not take time with detuils. 
Next summer [ shall start North again 
after thot on which I have set my heart. 

‘Shalll win? Godknows. I hope 
atid dream and pray that I may. But 
if 1 do not, some one else will, and here 
comes-in another feature of polar efforts. 

“There is no higher, purer field of 
rivalry than this Arctic and Antarctic 
quest. 

“Til win, vou will have another one 
af these magnificent tokens for me, and 
be proud because we are ef one blood— 
the man blood. If I fail, yor will try 
it until some one gets there, and then 
we shall have one of these forthe man 
who wins, whether he bears the colors 
of France ot England or Geriminy of 
Norway or Italy, and shall be proud of 
him, for we shall know he is a mon and 
come of a nation of men, and that the 
best mutt has worn."’ 

SEARCH FOR: THE LOST ISLAND OF 
THE PACIFIC 


James D. Hague, of New York, told 
the story of the search for "' the reported 
island or islands *’ of the North Pacific 
Qeean between Hawai anc Panama, 
He discussed the theary that the United 
Statessloop-af-war Levent, which disap 
peired mysteriously in ihe on her voy- 
ape from Huwaii to Panama, may have 
been wrecked on an island in thie nci¢h- 
borhoodl, and the possible survival of 
sone of the ship'scompany. This tshand 
is supposed] ta be about 1on0 lo 1,200 
nilles castscntheast from Hawaii, snb- 
stantially in a direct Hine between the 
Port af Hilo and the Bay of Panama, 
From the to time in the early part of 
the ineteenth century whalers reported 
the existence of anisiaml group between 
Howatt ated Panima. They even named 
tro of the islands, calling them ** New 
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island *' and ‘' Roca Coral."' Two Erit- 
ish warships, with flags for possession 
Purposes, went on a bunt for them in 
1847 and before, but found nothing, ol- 
though they reported somite signs inifi- 
eating that land was nearby. Ty 1899 
the /iefress wos sent by our eovern- 
ment to make another search. No isl- 
amis were four. 

“In March, 1902,Capt. Robert T. Law: 
less, commanding the steamship “lastra- 
ff, on his ‘way to San Franectsco from 
Tahit, reported passing two patches of 
what no donbt was shoul water, 

"This observation did much to revive 
interest in the question of the existence 
of islands in that part of the ocean, 

‘Certain meidental circumstances har! 
lecl by chance to the revival of the gen 
erally forgotten mysterious fate of the 
United States stoop-of-war/evand, which, 
having sailed on September 18, 1860, 
from the port of Hilo, Hawaii, for the 
port of Panama, has never since been 
heard from, by any trace whatever, un- 
less ft be in certain wrickage found 
on the south shore of Hawaii in June, 
1661, there and then identified by local 
authorities aos Wreckuge from the /- 
ann, 

"Thad the honor to bring the matter 
to the attention of Prespdent Roosevelt 
in June, tgo35, and thereafter, ou pre- 
sentation of the know facts at the Navy 
Department, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr Momly, determined to send an ex- 
pedition #5 soon as one or more suitable 
vessels could be spared forthe service, to 
Settle finally the question of the exist- 
cnoe oF -exaistence af any shoal, reef, 
or island in the doubtful region, 

“The newly built cruiser Jane, on 
her trial trip from San Franciseo to Hon- 
alila, wis ordered to make a detour in 
that region in the latter part of May of 
this year, According to the report of 
her aokncnender, R. F. Nicholson, search 
for the island was made for four davs, 
iluting which neither land, shoals, nor 
signs of land were seen; in fact, the lo- 
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eslity was réniarkable for the total ab- 
sence of birds, 

“These results throw no light on the 
mysterious fate of the “event, ‘I 
ship's company imight have landed 
without the loss of a single life, inwhich 
event there might still be some sur- 
vivers, Whose chances of living till now 
ona-fatrly habitable and healthy island 
might and perhaps have been more fa- 
yorable than elsewhere. . 

“T may venture to recall the inter- 
esting incident that Edward Everett 
Hale's Philip Nolan, ‘The Man With- 
out a Country,” emled his romantic 
career on the “eran! on this her last 
und fatal vovage. There may have 
been a whole ship's company of men 
now without a comitry cast away om 
this mysterious island nearly forty-four 
Years ago, sone of whom may be still 
watching for a sul, This would, in 
deed, be a marvelows thing, but it is 
not beyond the range of possibility. 
The miutincers of the Aewwty lived on 
Pitcairn Ishind eighteen years before 
they were found there, and the extreme 
and solitary inolation of this supposed 
lund would account for the jong tncdis- 
covered seclusion of the castaways," 

Count Joachim of Pfeil ami Klein 
Bllguth, in speaking on '* the rise and de- 
velopiient of the German colonini posses- 
sons," told how peog¢raphers were re- 
sponsible for some East Africa n colonics. 

Many of the present German pos- 
sessions were acquired without the con- 
sent of the governnrent In 1884 Dr 
C. Peters and myself took steerage pas- 
siye to Zonvibar and went to what fs 
now German East Africa. Our steer- 
age passage was to deceive English and 
other Europeans, Dr Peters and Dr 
Juhlke returned to Berlin to persuade 
the government to assume formal pos- 
session of the lant we acquired through 
treaties with mative chiefs, I remained 
in posession. The territory we had 
acquired was about the size of Germany. 
Since the area has been doubled.’ 
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PEARL AND TURTLE FARMS IN 


NE of the most interesting ad- 
dresses before the recent Con- 
gress of Arts and Sciences was made by 
Prof, K. Mitsukuri, of the University 
of Tokyo, on '* The Cultivation of Ma- 
rine and Fresh Water Animals in Ja- 
pan.” The time is fast approaching 
when the increase of population on the 
earth and the question of food supply, 
which must arise as a CONSEC METCe, will 
compel 5 to pay most serious attention 
to the utilizntion for this purpose of 
what has been termed the ‘'-watery 
waste.” 

For man to overfish and then to watt 
for the bounty of nature to replenish, 
or, failing that, to seek new fishing 
grounds, ig an act to be put in the same 
category with the doings of nomadic 
people wandering from place to place in 
search of pasturage. America has fore- 
seen this and ts ahead of other tations 
with ber efficient fish comimission. Nor 
is it from the utilitarian poimt only that 
more attention tm likely to be paid itt 
future to the cultivation of aqnatic or- 
panisms We have been apt to forget 
that animals are living entities and not 
simply acollection of dead tissues. But 
we are beginning to realize that animals 
mtist he studied living in order to arrive 
at the correct interpretation of many 
biological phenomenn, 

The speaker described the methods 
of cultivation of various marine and 
fresh-water organisms practiced in Ja- 
pan, He first Aewcsihcd the success! ti] 
cultivation of the snapping turtle, which 
takes in Japan the place occupied by the 
terrapin in American gastronomy. Tur- 
le farms in Tokyo and elsewhere are 
now able to taise tens of thousands of 
these luscious reptiles and to keep the 
supply constant. Methods and plans 
of turtle farms were described. The 
speaker next described the cultivation 
of the goldfish, which are wonderful, 


not only for their beauty, but are a 
source of endless surprises to the scien- 
tist, Various breeds were described and 
their extraordinary peculinrities: 

The pear-ovster farm was also de- 
scribed. i 18oo the speaker suggested 
to a Mr Mikimoto the desirability of 
cultivating the pearl-oyster, and also 
pointed out the possibility of making 
the peati-oyster prodtce pearls by giv- 
ing artificial stimuli. The idea was 
taken up with enthusiasm, and the re- 
sults are beyond expectations. Today 
the pearl-oyster farm, put on a commer- 
cial basis, has millions of pearl- oysters 
living on the culture grounds, ond is 
able to place annually a large crap of 
what has been termed '' culture pearls *' 
on the market. 


THE ZIEGLER POLAR EXPEDITION 


HE auxiliary steamer frifijof, of 
the ss os Polar Expedition, in 
commandof W.S. Champ, has returned 
to Norway after two unsuccessful al- 
tempts to reach Franz Josef Land, owing 
to the almost unprecedented heaviness 
of the ice. MrChamp saw no traces of 
Captain Fiala's party. The latter are 
amply supplied with provisions, etc. ; 
$0 that no anxiety is felt cm their being 
compelled to spend a second winter in 
the north. The /rithjof reached lati- 
tude 7a degrees 11 seconds, which is 
within go miles;of Cape Flora. Mr 
Champ says in a letter to the National 
Geoyrraphic Society, which it will be 
remembered bas @ special representative 
with the expedition in the person of 
W. J. Peters, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, who is second in command anc 
director of the scientific work of the 
perky 
“Tn accordance with the plan of the 
expedition, Mr Fiala was to put down 
siguals for ws at this cape (Flora) on his 
northward yorrge last year and agai 
this past spring, It was also melded 


im the plan to send down a light sled 
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party with full information os to where 
the <flwerter wintered ond what hed 
been acomuplished during the wiitter 
aml the first port of the spring. Un- 
fortunately, as above stated, we were 
wnable to connect with this party or 
reach land, A most careful watch was 
kept aboard the #nit4jof both night and 
day for any trace or sign of the expe- 
dition, but nothing whatever was found 
during the entire period which we spent 
in the ice. 

“T have every reason to believe that 
the lverica reached Franz Josef Land 
lust year, that winter, quarters was ¢s- 
tablished, and that the sledge journey 
was made this spring. (Of course, I 
have tio absalote knowledge that such 
Wits the qeee, hut am strongly convinced 
that the original plans have been car- 
red out, 

“We have ne anxiety as to the wel- 
fare of the men other than the nattral 
chances that all explorers: take in such 
“l perilous undertaking. The expedi- 
tion has been thoroughly equipped and 
has an abundance of food. In addi- 
tion to what they carried last year, they 
have additional large stores to fall lack 
tipon in case of necessity in several 
camps or depots in Frang Josef Land 
Archipelage. In addition ta the food, 
they are thoroughly equipped to kill 
game. which dheniil in that country 
during certain peri«ls of the year, 


All the mail sent to the members of 


the expedition, and which wos carned 
hy the writer, has been placed tn her- 
metically sealed tins and deposited in 
the Tromaoe Private Bank. 

‘It is Mr Ziegler’s intention to send 
ont a strong yessel next vear for the 
Purpose of continuing the work and 
reaching the members now m the field," 


THE CHAGRES RIVER 


‘HE Chief Kngineerof the Ponama 
Canal, J. F. Wallace, bas an- 
nowwnced that the problem of how to 
handle the waters of the Chagres River 
has been solved by a party of American 
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engineers, who have found a way of 
diverting the waters of the Ct 

River into the Pacific Ocean, What 
to do with the turbulent floods of the 
Chagres River has hitherto been the 
most: perplexing question which con- 
fronted the engineers, The most fens- 
ible solutions, until now, had been either 
to. build an enormous dam and spillway 


costing many millions of dollars, and 


even then wot satisfactory, or to dig a 
channel 600 feet wide and 40 feet deep, 
Mr. Wallace estimates that by diverting 
the river to the Pacific by this newly 
discdvered route at leost $20,000,000 
will be saved over the previous plans. 
Mr. Wallace states thatthe expedition 
none found the new waterway was led 
hy Engineer George Ehle. Mr. Ehle 
has been in Patiama three or four years. 
Four months ago he, with a party of 
young American engineers, most of 
them just out of collece, was sent to 
explore the headwaters of the Chagres 
River. They were abandoned in the 
tromical jingle by their native helpers, 
ond had to catry on their bucks the 
acks that the natives had abandoned. 
hev cut their way foot by foot through 
the dense tropical growth along ¢ es 
fiver, They had maps that had been 
made by the French engineers, but they 
found rivers where none were indicated 
on the maps, and found none where 
they were indicated. About twelve 
tiles from the canal they found a river 
on the Pacific slope of the motmntains 


not platted on the mans, by which the 


waters of the Chagre can be carned to 
the Pacific Ocent, 


The Isthmus of Panama— When the 
present able sanitary corps which hos 
charge of bettering the health conditions 
in the isthmus has carried out ts plans 
for the improvement of the canal-strip 
and the oties of Pantima and Colon, 
there is no reason why the isthmis 
should not be one of the healthiest 


| places in the world, is the opinion of 


|. S, Minister John Barrett, of Panama, 
nian in i recent report. Mr Har- 
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rett continues: ‘As a matter of fact, 
there has not beet during the months 
of Jaiyand Augusta. single uncominrt- 
able night for sleeping, while the aver 
age days have not been hotter than 
those of New York and Washington. 
There has been hardly a single instance 
of serious illness among the consider- 
able number of young men employed 
here in work connected with the canal, 
while the percentage of sickness among 
the larger group of laborers employed 
at Culebra is not greater than ameny 
these engaged in similar excavating 
work in the United States, Among the 
goo marines located half way across the 
isthmus, at Empire, there has not been 
a single death from local diseases, while 
the percentage of those in the hospital 
is not larger than would be found at the 
average post in the United States. 
There has not been a single case of vel- 
low fever for over a month, and there 
is Jess malorin than is often found in 
sections of the United States; The 
worst portions of the cities of Panama 
and Colon are much cleaner and more 
wholesome than the slums of our North 
American cities, and are far ahead of 
the average Asiatic city of the tropics.” 


The Commercial Importance of the State 
of New York was aptly summarized in 
a recent address made by George BR. 
Mathy as follows: The value of the 
annus! manufactured products of the 
Russian Empire, or of Spain, or of Hel- 
finm, or of many other huropean coun- 
trices is much lessthan thatof New York, 
while our foreien trade exceeds that of 
every other country in the world, except 
(steat Britain, France,Germany, and the 
Netherlands. It is so per cent Jarger 
than Russia's, three times as great as 
Canada's, four times os great os Spain's 4 
and more than four hy edi as yrreat as 
the mighty Empire of Japan. 

The bank clearings of thectty of New 
York alone have distanced every conti- 
nental center, and passed even London 
itself. Our savings bank resources 
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amount to $1,238,000,c09, which is a 
stim larger than that deposited by the 
citizens of any country in the world ex- 
cept Germany alone, while the aggere- 


gate wealth of only a few of the larger 


European couutrics, with many times 
the population, outranks the Empire 
State, which has nearly doubled during 
the past ‘ten vears, 


Conditions in Mancheria.—Uniler date 


of August 15 the American consul, Mr 
Miller, at Ninchwang, has tromsanntted 
to the Stute Departinetit an interesting 
report of eonditions in Manchiurta. 

The crops in the Liao Valley bade fair 
to be first-class, and a bountiful ¢rop 
would he harvested there and in oll of 
southern Manchuria: id am sorthern 
China. This mule. for peace as far as 
the Chittese Were concermed An tm- 
portant-fact is the poor condition of the 
crops in the Sungari Valley, where the 
whent is grown with which the flour 
mills of Harbin are stwpplied, These 
mills were ile, having used up all of 
last year's crop, and this year's crop 
was. so poot that they can not possibly 
SMCTe jr ain enowuh to operate more 
thon half time. Hence the Russian 
army mist depend for ite supplies upon 
a single line of single- -track failway, 
while heretofore it has been able to 
gather vist amounts of provisions im 
forage in the country. 


The number of immigrants entering the 
United States in the fiscal year-ending 
June 30, Iggy, wae St3,870, Thisisa 
larger record than that of any vear ex- 
cept 1903, wlien the total was mearly 
53,000 greater, OF Austro-Flungarians 
there wos decrease af 28,855, of Ital- 

ians 37,370, of Sweles 15,265, and of 
Japanese 5,704, while there was an in- 
crease of Germans 6/294, of Russians 
and Finns 9,045, of English 12,407, 
and of Scotch gio49. Italy sent over 
193,296, Austria-Hungary 177,156, 
Russian Empire and Finland 145,141, 

Germany 46,380, and England and Ire- 
land 74,765, 


ABSTRACTS OF CONGRESS PAPERS 


A. PROJECT FOR THR EXPLORATION 
OF THE ATMOSPHERE OVER 
THE TROPICAL OCEANS 


iv A. LAWSRESCK ROTCH, DIRECTOR OF ELITE 
MIL. MOTEOROLOGICAL OMSFRVYATORY, 
MASSACHUSHITS, (1. & A, 


Tn teat the writer firet demonstrated that 
kites miht be fown from a steam vemie) inde- 
pendentiv of the natural wit, and showed that 
meteorplogical slate coulil be obtained in this 
way under comlltions ad in places hitherto 
toeaplors). Such o region lise 

tatorial oceans, where we naw very Tittle 
about the thickness of Ue trade-winels or con- 
verning the direction anil force of the super. 
posed antt-trailes and where we have no know'l- 
i of the vertical variation af temperature 
and butidity nor whether there is a sudden 
change tu elements betwee thw trades 
and the anti-trodes. 

Starting from the United States in July, the 
Hinerary of a steamer equipped with kites for 
atamspheric soundings should he northeast 
merase the Atlantic. then southwest to the 
Agores and by way al Madeira to Teneriffe : 
thetce with the northeast trades and through 
the doldrims to the South Americun coast and 
against Hie southeast truckes to Ascension, re 
turning by a route somewhat niere easterly at 
first and then more westerly Soundings in 
these Jatituded upton hekght of two or three 
miles woul!) helpto solve come of the stiest im- 
peittant problema in meteorology and plivsical 


To charter and keep in conimission for several 
months a properly equipped veasel would coat 
about $20,000, and the writer made an unsue- 
cessful application to the Carnegie Institution 
for a gratit todelray a portian of this exp ; 
The tivestigation is certain to be unidertuloen 
before Dome, bert it ott te be done bey Ammeri-~ 
cans, Who have developed the kite os aaineteor- 
ological instrument, and the writer is «till 
hoping to carry ont the project which be wu 
the first to propose. 





THE REARING OF PHYSIOGRAPHY 
CPOs SUESS THEORIES 


iY Wil, MM. DAVIS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Stess Las atnounerd hia conviction that 
Plateaus of horsta gain their altitude with re- 
spect to neiphboring lower lands, not br their 
own local split, but by the depression of therm 
surroundings. The evidence for this convie- 
ton is not a direct demonstration of the de. 
pression of the lower Tanda, but an indirect 


argument based on the difficulty of accounting 
for the forees needed to. produce ioeal uplity 

in tis greet work, Das Antlits der Erde, this 
istinpuished peologial does ool directly m- 





quire into the altitude that vitriows plateans 
Tail with reepect to sea-leve) belore the oceur- 


ent altitude was poled, iat it is implied that 
both the platean areas atl the surremnding 
areas formerly stood at (or alkxeat) the present 
altitude of the pluteatis, and that the «be = 
non of the surroundings necemary to leave 
the plateaus in relief was limited to the uecigh- 
borg ars of now lower Jana, 

Teappears, however, thet many ploteans re- 
ferred! tu by Suess were formerly peneplainn, 
atl hesece that ther oner stom) elow to: sen 
level. It follaws that if the present aliitunds 
of sich platewis was gained by the depressicn: 
of therrsurroundings, then ant onty the peigh- 
boritg lower Lonids, bt all the omeate of the 
werlil ase all their, water! Jow-larcis tereuet 
dso have been depressed by the full measure: 






of the altitude gained by the former peneplains. 
It may be imposible to disprove these whole 


sale mervetintite of depression, but tt is rlesira- 
bie to recognize their areal toagnitide [nti] 
linge? evidener of the oocurrence of (lepression 
is fool it seems more reasonable to regard 
the present altitude of pinteaua that were once 
peneplaine mm dpe to local uplifts, whether tn 
our alunilant ienorance of the earth's interior 
Processes we cun explain jocal uplifte or mot 





THE CHRONOMETER AND TIME SERV- 
iCE.OP THE U.S. NAVAL ONSERVA- 
TURY AND THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
STANDARD TIME 


HY LIETT. COMODA. MOWAMD EVERETT fat 
CHM, 0.3. &. 


This department of the oteervatory has 
charge of oll naval chronometers and of the 
ilally telegraphic tine signals, There ore in 
all about poo chrocemeters used to obtain Inn- 
gitulce of yoascls and in ocean and lake sur- 
yevs. These are tested at the observatory, 
their errors mod rates being aecertained hy as 
tronormical observations with a transit insirn- 
ment in connection with standard clocks and 
chronographs and a temperuture mom in which 
continnons high, medinn, and) low eom,, 
lure can be maintained. Telegraphic time sig- 
hals are sent outat noon daily, except Sundars 
and holidays, and transmitted throughout the- 
country by the telegraph an! telephone com- 
penis without cost to the government oF to the 
people. A apectal New Vear's eve time signal 
sent Oot on Desember 31, 1902, traversed! eotte 
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joo,o00 miles of wite, TH reached Greenwich, 
England, im t, 
a Lick OF atory, California, i= oar 

Sydney Australia, in 3.50, and Wellington, New 
FHalatiel, io qn, The United States adopted 
eturviard time on November 1S, (834, and thos 
did away fomocer with the oorctasion incident to 
the wee of local mean time The hour meridians 
need are 75", $0", tos°, and rao” west fron: 
Greenwich, dest fewpectively as rASLeTH, 
central, mountain, and Pacific xtindur! time. 
The same syetem hos been adopted in or insu- 
lar p on and Sanne Tt ie to tan ates itt 
practically a Kurope exerpt: France, 1ia- 
sia, anid Treland: in Boy pt, Saneli Africa, Can- 
ach, Australi, and Sew Zealand, aol m Japan 
amd Keres. France, including ‘Tunis anil Al- 
iets, ses stoner time of the meriitan of 
Faria - Crees: that af Athens; Arpentina, of 
Cordoba; Henalor, of Quito: Cuba, of Havana. 
aml Trelamnl, of Debits — Dre Devlin, Mialeas thine 
ie used very generally by the railroads and tele- 
eraphe, but it ts usmally converted into Jocal 
mean tite for loco) we, The stinplicity. and 
convenience of having the same comunan stuil- 
ard everywhere are so great in all international 
relations, the conversion of one thee inte an. 
ether thes dineolving hours. only, the miinites 





atid ecotidy being always the same, thot tt is: 


acon to have the Giecinieh svsiem 
mbopted wniwereall sy. 





THE DESTRUCTION. OF POMPEH AS 
INTERPRETED HY THE VOLCANIC 
ERUPTIONS OF MARTINIOCE 


BY ASGITLO HEM As 


The eruptions of Pelé throw new fight pet 
the first recorder! eruption of Vesivins, and 
reniler intellt 
nario which have heretofore | 


avd thought 
ecology: She “he lock: clonil,*' scim- 
tillatiog with serpentfleshes of  Liplbitirtiny, 
wililich ts cctrined ‘as as rolling dance the meun- 
fain Slope and bletting out the landscape, is 
strinitily the ahualuee qounterpart of Ue trent 
deacenlin“g block hom, similarly churgedd 
with eerily, which waa the istnctive 
feature of the Pelée eruption of May 8, 102. 
Tt was muniiestlys with the isconnce of this 
chon that Pompe was destroyed, which was, 
therefore, on August 25 (not zeth, a generally: 
tater by histotons!, Ao 0). oq, ae Pliny's nar. 
ratio niskew clear that this climax of aclivits 
wasreached on the second cay of the eruption 
of Vesuvica. The speaker had eel hits con- 
wiction that Munspetiwas met. raved) as the 
result af simple incineration, as is generally 
asstimet] by a ts orn others, Lot nn th TTY « 
ner do all: ty closely similar to that 





nm okecure 


to le oppesed iby the facts of 
watthe th “f - 









; wrote; the Cite af Mexico : 


bie thise jassagis in the Pliny 
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which ar peep is Pierre. The nuimerous 
gnc sp aro ain, glass.ctc., which, 


represen 4 pre eae bape aaron 
t cotny nf Littie 
deformnticn, — ni ap 
part in objects. 


again their exact counter. 
recovered From St. Mere. where 


the deformation was meccomplished di minutes 


or seconds, 





CAME AND FUR- HEARING AXIMA 
AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE * 
INTHAN OF THE NORTHWEST 


AY TOW RAEST W, THORKRDIEP, MM. nm, 


Southward of Huilson Ray and the Conalian 
harten-londs there |ies o wast tract of swampy 
tetritery, known os the “ Mogkep region” 
The industrial and roninercial ontiosk for tin 
eteat streichol watery lowlands is not enceur- 
apie. Vewtines fr mining, lomberiog, an 
aeTicuiture, even if posse, wn) neh pemote. 
Tnder thea conditions to what profitable por 

one Thay this apparently worthless area bre 
pat? Noture has ahown ge She haa made it 
atiost remarkalile breeding groin] and) abode 
for many of the wulualle yamme ane! for-bearing 
atin le 

Thus guided by mature it be obwicns thal the 
ditty of the government shell be to pet onlcle 
this Muskeg territars and establish preserves 
for the propagation of these animals, Tea this 
way an economic future of the Lorn wilt be 
asstiret) hy the resulting developrrent of a per 
manent fur trade. 

Such preserves, hesies affording protection 
to the animals, will give to the Indian inhib 
ttante of the region alyvatiiages of hie greutest 

thie benefit ln-reiation to their portal atl 
idustetal states, 

This inflacoce of animal fife on the rel man 
has curiously enongh been only slichtly 
touche mport by writers, and this ts the mere 
astonishing whet we rele bpom the role that 
the willl anitial has played in the develop. 
mentof the Indian. Broadly speaking, i can 
Ne eafl that the Ieavte af the forewts aid telily 
ere the foundations upon which ret the man- 
ers, cistonin, and characteristics of the North 
American! Toitinn. 

The fact that this tuflvencehes never been 
appreciated ia, 7 lelieve, one af the chief teu: 
aonk for failures in our Enelion policy. 

In the United States it is too late to minke a 
change in the conduct of | ane: Declian affairs, 
Fn northern Canara the tion ts better, marl 

eataclebe sie =e ral went be rewarded bry: . 

crease 2 power of im territory rit 
ile econ walowless: lev the punsadeateen 
oa fine type of Frictions |v ing om ther 
natural occupation of hantin i Falge ated Loken, 
ent of state aid, anil by the rine: of 
the fear af extinction a animal £ 
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The Philippine Islands. 1493 - 1898. 
Vol. VIL. 1697-1600, By Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander 
Robertson. Pp. 346. Gby gly inches, 
Cleveland: Arthur H. Clarke Co. 
Loch}. 

We can understand present condi- 
tions in the Philippines only as we are 

acquainted with the past, Very for- 

tunately for ts and the Philippines. this 
past history, which has been alimost 
completely hidden from the world, is 
now being brought to light in the splen- 
did series of volumes edited by Miss 
Bluir and Mr. Robertson. The great 
importance of the series and its jmesti- 
mable vale to the student of affairs in 
the Philippines become more apparent 
with each succeeding volume: the 
American people, who wish to thor- 
oughly understand the inlands and the 
Filipines themselves, are tinder immense 
obligations to the publishers and evit- 
ors. ‘The scholarly manner in which 
the volumes are edited and) the clear 
and permanent character of the print- 
ing. aid paper make the series. complete 
aml abtraciive. 

The scope of the present volume ex- 
tends from 1617 to 1620, The islands 
are still ravayed at intervals by the Moro 
pitates from the southern part of the 
archipelago. Even worse are the losses 
to the commerce of the islands inflicted 
by the TDntch. Their ships mfest the 
seas about Luxon, and thase of the Mo- 
lnecas, in which region they are steadily 
and even rapidly gaining: foothold, and 
securing the best commerce of those 
islands. Corroption in the munagement 
ef the Spanish interests in the Spice 
Islands renders them an expensive and 
embarrassing possession, and the new 

vernor, Fajardo, finds the same in- 
sacs at work in the Spanish colony 
itself, especially among the auditors and 
other high officials, ‘lhe colonial treas- 
ury 15,45 tual, short of funds, and can 
do little to defend the islands from the 

Dutch. The Madrid Government is un- 
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willing to spend ninch more on the 
Philippines, although beset with im- 
portunities to save that colony, and 
Spanish commerce generally, from the 
insolent Dutch. The usual hutlding of 
siips-itt the ishinds has so harassed and 
exhausted the unfortunate natives that 
it is necessary to have ships built for the 
Philippines in India and other countries 
where time and laborare more abundant. 
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